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From Blackwood’s Magazine for September. 
THE BENGAL MUTINY. 


THE British public is notoriously slow to 
realize a great disaster. The national self- 
reliance seems impenetrable to the voice of 
warning: at the -first note of evil tidings, 
the money-market—our only sensitive organ 
—is kept quiet by assurances that the ac- 
counts are exaggerated, and the worst is 
over. In Parliament, a Government which 
has no secrets from the enemy either evades 
inquiry, or answers with a misplaced vaunt. 
It is only by degrees that the truth creeps 
out. Private information appears in the 
papers; admissions are gradually extorted 
of all the red-tapists, denied before; and as 
the different statements get pieced together, 
the public wakes up with a roar, and incon- 
tinently plunges into a panic. Then a min- 
ister or a cabinet must be sacrificed ; commit- 
tees and commissions are voted to inquire 
whom we shall hang; millions are flung 
about in frantic profusion; reforms long 
talked of are adopted with bewildering pre- 
cipitation—till, having put itself through all 
its paces, and beginning to suspect that its 
indignation is hardly more creditable than 
the original impassibility, the magnanimous 
public subsides into a calm, and finishes with 
the indiscriminate decoration of accusers and 
accused. :; 

Such is the routine: it has been faithfully 
followed, up to the time we write, in the mat- 
ter of the Bengal mutiny; it may have com- 
pleted its circle before what we write can 
appear.in print. The disaffection which, 
long smouldering in the Bengal army, began 
to show itself in action as early as January 
last, attained to a crisis in the second week 
of May. An official narrative of its rise and 
progress was despatcled from Calcutta on 
the 18th of that month. Lord Ellenbor- 
ough, with his usual vigilance, adverted to 
the subject in the House of Lords on the 9th 
June, and was answered by Lord Granville, 
that he hoped the accounts were exagger- 
ated! Two days after, Mr. Vernon Smith in 
opposing the petition of some missionaries 
in Bengal, told the House “ it could not be 


disguised that considerable disaffection pre- 
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vailed among the troops, in consequence of 
a prevalent notion that a compulsory conver- 
sion of the natives was intended.” He 
added, that “it was not his wish to alarm 
the House or the public—the agitation, he 
trusted was limited to a few of the troops, 
and would speedily be repressed!” The 
President of the Board of Control was at 
this time in possession of despatches an- 
nouncing the disappearance of six regiments 
from the strength of the Bengal army, the 
commission of horrible atrocities by the 
Sepoys on their officers, and the seizure of 
Delhi with the proclamation of a Mussulman 
emperor! To Lord Ellenborough’s sugges- 
tion that a proclamation should be issued to 
tranquilize the angry suspicions of the native 
soldiery, Lord Granville replied—for there 
must always be a reply—that the Indian 
Government had acted judiciously in not tak- 
ing any such step. Yet, if his lordship had 
read his despatches, he would have found 
that a similar suggestion had proceeded from 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-west- 
ern Provinces; and the proclamation was 
actually issued by the Governor-General on 
the 16th May! 

So unequal, too, was the action of the 
home authorities to the emergency reported, 
that, notwithstanding the loud cry from 
India for the immediate despatch of every 
English soldier that could be spared, it was 
thought enough, as late as the end of June, 
to have placed four regiments under orders 
to embark for India. Happily 10,000 men 
had returned to Bombay from the Persian 
expedition, and the force despatched from 
this country for China will have been diverted 
to a duty more consonant with justice and 
the security of the British Empire. For 
these reinforcements, however, the Indian 
Government is no way indebted to the fore- 
sight or judgment of the Cabinet at home. 
Their mouthpiece in the House of Lords 
again assured us, on the 29th June, that the 
disaffection in India was “exaggerated by 
the noble earl. There was no occasion for 
alarm, and it was quite unnecessary to call 
out the militia.” On the same evening the 
President of the Board of Control told the 
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other House that the additional forces were 
sent out simply as a measure of security, not 
at all as believing the empire of India to be 
in peril. 

Very different, and much more sagacious, 
was the language held by the leader of the 
Conservative Opposition. “No one,” said 
Mr. Disraeli, “could shut his eyes to the 
extreme peril to which, at this moment, our 
authority is subject in that country; but I 
cannot say—little as my confidence has ever 
been in the Government of India—that I 
take those despairing or desperate views 
with respect to our position which, in mo- 
ments of danger or calamity, are too often 
prevalent. I would express my opinion, 
that the tenure by which we hold India is 
not a frail tenure; but when we consider that 
that great country is inhabited by twenty- 
five nations, different in race, different in re- 
ligion, and different in language, I think it is 
not easy—perhaps it is not possible—for such 
heterogeneous elements to fuse into perfect 
combination. EVERYTHING, HOWEVER, IS 
POSSIBLE—EVERY DISASTER I8 PRACTICABLE— 
IF THERE BE AN INEFFICIENT OR NEGLIGENT 
GOVERNMENT.” 

These are the sentiments which actuate, to 
a man, the persons now in England best.ac- 

- quainted with the condition of India. Of all 
dangers or disasters, there is none which 
mare quickly sends the blood out of an old 
Angilo-Indian’s face than the prospect of 
mutiny among the native troops on the 
ground of caste or religion. Yet this is the 
very danger of which the Home Government 
and the public generally were apprised with 
so little emotion. Anglo-Indians, however, 
are in sufficient numbers at home to impart 
their apprehensions to a large portion of 
society. By the middle of July, Ministers 
had roused themselves to the determina- 
tion of sending 20,000 troops to India. 
The President of the India Board—of whom 
Lord Ellenborough, with more candor than 
politeness, declared that “ in his constant and 
extensive communications with gentlemen 
connected with India, he never met a man 
who had not the most thorough distrust of 
the right hon. gentleman,”—promised to lay 
“ papers ” on the table of Parliament ; and on 
the 27th, the question attained the dignity 
of a field-day in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Vernon Smith was then content’ to main- 
tain that it was-a“ mere military mutiny,” 
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not a national revolt, we had to deal with. 
Admitting the delicacy and importance of 
the religious question, he coolly observed it 
was nothing new, having been agitated so 
long ago as the mutiny of Vellore! and to 
remove all remaining uneasiness, his Grace 
the Duke of Argyll was good enough to 
promise in the House of Lords that “ Govern- 
ment would put down the insurrection with 
a high hand, and spare no exertion to main- 
tain our Indian empire!” 

August comes, and with it the assurance 
that the troops to be despatched to India 
amount to 30,000. Now, too, Lord Ellen- 
borough’s suggestion—ridiculed by Lord 
Granville two months before—to embody the 
militia, is adopted with the entire approval 
of H.R.H. the Commander-in-chief. Still, 
at late as the 11th, General Evans denounced 
with reason, the tardy despatch of the troops, 
while many leading military members joined 
in his complaint that Government was not 
sufficiently alive to the danger. 

Three months have now elapsed since the 
despatch of that mail, which Mr. -Vernon 
Smith so pleasantly told us, came away a day 
or two too soon to bring the intelligence of 
the recapture of Delhi and the entire sup- 
pression of the revolt. Each ‘succeeding 
mail has brought tidings only of its extension. 
The armies of the other Presidencies are 
happily still stanch; but it would be rash- 
ness, rather than wisdom, to predict for one 
week the fidelity of any native troops, while 
insurrection maintains itself in Bengal. , We 
are far enough from despair, but we are more 
than ever impressed with the correctness of 
Mr. Disraeli’s remark, that “ any disaster is 
practicable if there be a negligent or ineffi- 
cient government.” 

We agree at once with the Government and 
the journals, that it is a military mutiny, not 
a national revolt, which threatens us: but 
we are unable to share the consolation which 
they derive from the distinction, when we 
remember that it is exclusively on the mili- 
tary arm that the possession of India de- 
pends. From the Himalayas to Cape Como- 
rin, the use of the term “national” is in 
India a “ mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 
The great continent to which we assign that 
appellation, contains (exclusively of its Ma- 
homedan invaders) a good score of native 
populations, far more distinct from each other 
in language, customs, and religion than the 
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nations of Europe. We lump them to- 
gether in common parlance under the term 
“ Hindu,” just as, with much nearer approxi- 
mation to correctness, the native accepts 
“ European” for the distinctive appellation of 
his pale-faced rulers. But the populations 
of India not only never formed a nation, nor 
even a confederacy, but they have nothing 
“national ” within themselves. The ancient 
peculiar polity of the land has been called 
without much forcing of the term, munici- 
pal; every village has a government and a 
society strongly compacted within itself; but 
its connection with the neighboring commu- 
nities is feeble, and its relations to the Su- 
preme Government are simply those of a 
tributary. The native cultivator, mechanic, 
or merchant, has little further concern with 
the ruling power, whether Hindu, Mahome- 
dan, or British, but to contribute his share of 
the rent or taxes levied from the community 
to which he belongs. All that ‘he desires in 
return,—and usually desires in vain,—is the 
protection of an efficient police, with the ad- 
ministration . of justice in matters above the 
reach of the village conclave. For the rest, 
he only asks to be let alone—to tread the 
little round that his parents trod before him ; 
to scratch the fields with the same crooked 
stick that served his father for a plough; to 
shave with the same razor the children of 
those whom his father shaved of old; to beat 
upon the same great stone, with the identical 
jerk and groan wherewith his father made 
the river’s bank resound, the scant apparel 
of his dusty clan; to tell the same stories, 
eat the same food, share the same ceremo- 
nies, lead the same stolid life, and die the 
same apathetical death, which millions have 
done, are doing, and will continue to do, be- 
fore, around, and after himself, in most su- 
preme indifference whether Prospero or Ste- 
phano be king of the island. 

To talk of national insurrection, national 
discontent, national education, or national 
any thing, among a population of this des- 
cription, is to talk ignorantly. The utmost 
extent of their political cohesion is that of 
marbles in a bag; the sole questions open to 
debate are the color and texture of the bag, 
or whether a marble more or less shall rattle 
in its interior. It is this condition which has 
made India, from the most ancient times, the 
easy, almost willing prey of every adventurer, 
native or foreign, who had a mind to put 
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the marbles in his bag. The means by which 
each successive change of government has 
been effected and perpetuated, was invariably 
military power. So that to be told this is no 
national insurrection—this is only a mili 
mutiny—is, in other words, to be assured 
that we are not experiencing that whica 
never was, or can be, experienced in Hindus- 
tan; we are only threatened with the defec- 
tion of that organization upon which the pos- 
session of the country is entirely and exclu- 
sively dependent ! 

In endeavoring to estimate more correctly 
the nature and progress of the danger before 
us, we would glance back for a moment to 
the origin of the force from which it has 
arisen. The Bengal Native Army dates its 
birth from exactly one hundred years ago. 
It was in January 1757, when Calcutta had 
been recaptured from Surajah Dowla, and 
the British Government re-established by 
Clive after the disaster of the Black Hole, 
that the first battalion of Bengal Sepoys was 
raised and officered from a detachment which 
accompanied Clive from Madras. Its estab- 
lishment was one European captain, lieuten- 
ant, and ensign, who acted as field-officers; a 
native commandant and adjutant, with one 
subadar (captain), and three jemadars (sub- 
alterns), to each of the ten companies. The 
company consisted of five havildars (ser- 
geants), four naiks (corporals), two tomtoms 
(drummers), one trumpeter, and seventy 
Sepoys: each company had a color (carried 
by a havildar), in the centre of which the 
subadar was allowed to bear his own device 
or badge, such as a sabre, dagger, crescent, 
&e.* 

Such was the rude organization—such the 
feeble establishment of European officers— 
with which Clive was satisfied to lead his 
Sepoys against the native armies of Hindu- 
stan, fighting under their own chiefs, and in 
possession of a dominion which they deemed 
insuperable. The total force with which the 
great founder of this army undertook the 
subversion of the kingdom of Bengal con- 
sisted of 3100 men, of whom only 900 were 
Europeans! The army he encountered at 
Plassey numbered 50,000 foot, 18,000 horse, 
and a strong train of artillery. Such was 
the unequal match played on the 23d June 
1757, directly for the fair provinces of Ben- 


* Wrt11am’s Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Bengal Native Infantry. 
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gal, Bahar, and Orissa, but ultimately for the 
imperial sceptre of India. Clive was aided, 
it is true, at Plassey, by treachery and defec- 
tion within the ranks of the enemy. The 
nabob himself, no less cowardly than cruel, 
fied with a numerous army as soon as he 
learned the desertion of Jaffier. Many a 
bloodier field has since been fought in India, 
but it was Plassey that first witnessed that 
simple policy which established, and which 
alone can perpetuate, the British ascendancy 
—the unhesitating advance of the English 
soldier on every en2my that presents himself, 
_ be the disproportion in numbers or materiel 
what it may. 

When Lord Clive returned to the supreme 
eommand in 1765, the Bengal army was but 
little increased in numerical strength. Yet 
the Great Mogul and his principal feudatory 
the Nabob of Oude, were soon after prisoners 
at one time in the British camp; while of the 
two pretenders to the kingdom of Bengal, 
one was a puppet appointed and governed by 
the Council at Calcutta, the other a hopeless 
fugitive on the banks of the Indus. Even at 
that early period, however, mutiny frequently 
agitated an army which was almost a stranger 
to defeat. Sometimes German or French 
adventurers in the service of the Company, 
proposed to carve out an independent career 
for themselves. Occasionally the more vul- 
gar deficiency of pay and provisions was the 
exciting cause; but the most frequent and 
formidable ground of discontent was that 
which now meets us again, a century later— 
the suspicion of encroachment on the native 
caste. The fear was then chiefly of being 
ordered to sea, which, though in itself no 
violation of caste, entails so many difficulties 
in the observance of the prescribed diet and 
ablutions as to be readily regarded in that 
light. It was not, indeed, till after the ship- 
wreck of part of the third battalion en route 
from Madras to Bengal in the year 1769, that 
the sea became a prominent difficulty. The 
native, it may be remarked, habitually 
extends his “custom” beyond the strict 
requisites of caste, and some craft has been 
shown both in advancing the plea of religion 
against a disagreeable duty, and in modifying 
it to suit a secular convenience.* Four regi- 

* Ex. gr. The natives have managed to except 
their European superiors from the pariah caste, 
with whom they could hold no communication 


without pollution. Infanticide and the rite of suttee 
were “ custom,” but not caste. 
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ments were broken in 1782 for mutiny origin- 
ating in a mistaken suspicion that they were 
to be sent tosea. Seven years later, Lord 
Cornwallis called for volunteers from the 
regiments at the Presidency to proceed to 
Sumatra; and after some opposition from the 
native officers, this experiment was effected 
by a bounty of ten rupees to every Sepoy 
before embarkation, with a gratuity of a 
month’s pay, and full batta on their return. 
Expeditions by sea have since been effected 
without difficulty; yet it was thought. an- 
otaer triumph over the prejudices of caste, 
when in our own time the Bengal Sepoys 
were led without a murmur across the Indus, 
which forms the opposite boundary of their 
sacred soil. Brahminism in truth as much 
an invader in India as Mahomedanism, but 
having, like all other invasions, entered from 
the northwest, and settled in the fertile plains 
which are watered by Ganges, it had the wis- 
dom to invest that mighty river with a 
religious character, and consecrate its new- 
found home as the land of the gods. The 
provinces on either side of the sacred stream 
thus became the headquarters of Brahmin- 
ism, as for similar reasons the strength of the 
Mussulman religion is still foundin the upper 
portions of the same territory, where the 
Mogul invader established his. throne. 
Neither religion ever pervaded the whole of 
India. In the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, the older worships of various 
aboriginal or immigrant populations subsist 
to this day.t Hence the native armies of 
those Presidencies are comparatively little 
affected by religious questions ; while that of 
Bengal, recruited for the most part in the 
heart of Brahminism, and largely composed 
of its two superior castes, has demanded and 
obtained a consideration for religious scruples, 
which has at once impaired its own discipline, 
and largely excited the jealousy of the sister 
Presidencies. 

Sprung from a class which regards the 
profession of a soldier as only second in 
honor to that of a priest; infinitely superior 
in pay and material comforts to the native 
cultivator or the mechanic; treated both in 
cantonments and in the field not simply on a 
par with, but in many points with more soli- 
citous consideration than, the European sol- 
dier ; indulged with regular furloughs to visit 

+ General Briggs estimates the Aboriginal sects 
still remaining in India at 16,000,000 in number. 




















the home of his youth, his family, or the 
shrines of his religion ; rising to commissions 
by seniority; decorated with an Order of 
Merit; and finally assured of a handsome 
pension on retirement,—no private soldier 
in the world enjoys the advantages of his 
profession to the same extent, or with so few 
of its burdens, as the Bengal Sepoy. His 
position was declared by Lord Dalhousie to 
be incapable of improvement. All his tempt- 
ation, in short, arises from having his own 
way too much and too often; and of this the 
Government have latterly become so sensible, 
that orders have been issued to abstain from 
the old practice of recruiting exclusively or 
chiefly in the same districts, and to promote 
a due admixture of castes in the ranks. 
Every regiment ought to contain at least two 
hundred Sikhs—men who, maintaining a 
sufficient amount of amour propre on other! 
grounds, regard the Brahminical pretensions 
with contempt. The Brahmin, however, is 
tall and well-formed, docile, polite, and gen- 
tlemanly in his demeanor. Six feet in height, 
and forty inches round the chest, are attrac- 
tions irresistible to recruiting officers and 
commandants; and in spite of the orders, 
the two higher castes have continued to main- 
tain their preponderance in the Bengal in- 
fantry.* 

At the opening of the present year the 
native army of Bengal consisted of 11 regi- 
ments of light cavalry, and 74 of regular 
infantry, with 4 troops of horse-artillery and 
2 battalions, of six companies each, of foot- 
artillery. Augmented by irregular troops to 
the extent of 23 regiments of cavalry, 7 bat- 
talions of Sikh infantry, and upwards of 
twenty other corps, it was further supported 
by the contingents of various native states, 
disciplined and commanded by officers from 
the regular regiments. The Company’s Eu- 
ropean forces were 3 brigades of horse, and 
6 battalions of foot, artillery, with 3 regiments 
of infantry. The Queen’s troops were 2 reg- 
iments of cavalry and 13 of foot. This mag- 
nificent force was distributed, in: nearly a 
hundred military stations, over a country 
stretching from the mouths of the Ganges to 
Afghanistan, and from the Himaleyas to 

* The following was the distribution of castes in 
the 84th regiment at the time of its recent mutiny 


and disbandment:—Brahmins 385, Rajpoots 237, 
Hindus of inferior caste 281, Mussulmans 200 
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Sikhs 74, Christians (drummers, &c.), 12; total, 
1089. The 19th contained 409 Brahmins and 156 
Rajpoots. 
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Nagpore—nearly equalling in extent, and 
considerably exceeding in population, the 
united possessions of France, Austria, and 
Prussia, in Europe.t « 
Wehave now to relate the occurrences which 
in a few weeks have dissipated this army like 
a summer cloud, and perhaps destroyed for 
ever the confidence so long reposed in Sepoy 
fidelity. An uneasy feeling, at times ap- 
proaching to insubordination, had been visi- 
ble among the Bengal native troops for some 
years past. Lord Hardinge is said to have 
been afraid to assemble them in force; and 
passages are. quoted from Sir Charles Napi- 
er’s writings which abundantly establish the 
dissatisfaction of that gallant, but not uncom- 
plaining, general with their discipline, though 
we confess we search them in vain for any 
distinct apprehension of a general mutiny. 
In January last, a classie (or workman) at- 
tached to the magazine at Dum Dum (the 
artillery station near Calcutta), being refused 
a draught of water by a Sepoy of the 2nd 
Native Infantry on the ground of caste, 
replied, “You will soon lose your caste, as 
you will have to bite cartridges covered with 
the fat of pigs and cows.” At this place 
there is a depot of musketry, where the 
native soldiers are instructed in the use of 
the Enfield rifle. The cartridge for this 
weapon is made of a thinner and tougher 
paper than the old one, and requires to be 
greased on the ball. The above remark 
having reached the ears of the commandant, 
he inquired, and found the new cartridge was 
regarded with general suspicion. The native 
commissioned officers stated, but in a manner 
perfectly respectful, that the mixture used in 
greasing the ball was open to objection, and 
suggested the employment of wax and oil. 
They were assured the grease was composed 
of mutton-fat and wax; but they replied, 
that a report to the contrary had spread 
throughout India, and that if they touched 
it, their friends would not believe the expla- 
nation, and would refuse to eat with them. 








Square miles. Population. 

t Bengal . oe «~~ 412,627 59,445,290 
North-Western Provinces, 100,389 88,742,766 
513,016 98,188,065 

France, . . . 201,961 35,788,170 
Austria and Prussia, . 364,470 62,081,808 





566,431 87,864,978 
These figures are taken from a valuable little 
book just published by General Briggs. 
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The matter was immediately reported to 
Government, General Hearsey remarking, 
that “ though totally groundless, it would be 
Most difficult to eradicate the impression 
from the minds of the native soldiers, who 
are always suspiciously disposed when any 
change of this sort affecting themselves is 
introduced.” Orders were promptly issued 
to allow the Sepoys to obtain the ingredients 
from the bazaar, and grease the bullet them- 
selves, as the native officers had suggested. 

It must be observed that at this time, the 
practice at the depot had not reached the 
stage of loading; consequently. none of the 
objectors had actually been called upon to 
bite, or even to handle the new cartridges. 
In fact, it is stated by Government that not 
a single one has been issued to any native 
soldier from first to last.* The objection 
was wholly speculative, put into the Sepoys’¢ 
heads in anticipation of the occasion, and by 
persons who could know nothing of the fact. 
General Hearsey attributes the report, with 
great probability, to the agents of the 
Dhurma Sobha, a Hindu association allowed 
to exist at Calcutta, with the avowed object 
of defending their religious customs against 
encroachments by the Government. This 
officer commands the Presidency Division, 
and has his headquarters at Barrackpore. 
He observes that all the disaffection is intro- 
duced from Calcutta; the detachments sent 
thither on duty constantly returning imbued 
with suspicions never exhibited before. 

In a few days the ill-feeling had extended to 
all the regiments at Barrackpore, compris- 
ing the 2nd, 34th, and 70th regiments, N. L.; 
but the objection to the grease on the ball 
having been so summarily got rid of, it was 
now transferred to the paper, which was said 
to have the unclean mixture spread upon it, 
or mixed up with it in the making. The 
paper is, in fact, more highly glazed than the 
old, though not more so than is common in 
paper of native manufacture. The Enfield 
rifle being much smaller in the bore than the 
musket, it was not so easy to meet the scruple 
in this new form by reverting to the old 
cartridge-paper; but every effort was made 
to explain the truth: the cartridges were 
broken before the men on parade, and their 

* Circular of Governor-General, enclosed in 


despatch 5th June 1857, No. 19 in Parliamentary 
Papers, Appendix, p. 340. Nevertheless, it appears 





~~ were used at the three rifle depots. See p. 
ive 


manufacture explained. Still the objection 
was not removed, and though on parade the 
men answered in a respectful and soldierlike 
manner, several incendiary fires attested the 
presence of a mischievous spirit in the ranks. 

On the 6th February information was 
given by a Sepoy of a plot to rise upon the 
officers and fire the cantonment. Two days 
after, this was confirmed by a jemader of the 
34th regiment. No names, however, were 
divulged by either, though they had attended 
a meeting of three hundred Sepoys, held, 
they stated, on the parade-ground after eight 
o’clock roll-call, without the slightest knowl- 
edge or suspicion on the part of any Euro- 
pean officer. The General harangued the 
brigade on the absurdity of supposing that 
Government wished to make them Christians 
by a trick, when they would not be admitted 
to our religion without a full and intelligent 
conviction of the truths of the “ Book.” 
The address appeared to be well received; 
the ill-feeling, however. continued, and it was 
soon discovered that a messenger had been 
sent from one of the regiments to Berham- 
pore and Dinnapore. The former station 
was garrisoned by the 19th regiment, which 
up to the middle of February had exhibited 
no sort of uneasiness. On the 25th of that 
month, a havildar’s guard from the 34th ar- 
rived at Berhampore, and was relieved by the 
19th. The very next day the 19th refused 
to receive their cartridges, though they were 
old ones made up by another native corps a 
year before. Expostulation and warnings of 
the severe punishment to which the men ex- 
posed themselves by their refusal to obey 
their officers were made in vain. The Sepoys 
tumultuously seized their arms. The artil- 
lery and cavalry were called out, but again 
withdrawn, and the affair terminated without 
bloodshed. 

This regiment subsequently sent in a peti- 
tion acknowledging that they had committed 
a great crime through the advice of wicked 
men, and offering to become a “general 
service ” regiment if their first fault might be 
pardoned. But the Governor-General had 
determined that such an act of “open and 
defiant mutiny” should be punished by dis- 


t A guard of the 65th Native Infantry had com- 
municated the story of the cartridges on the 11th 
February, and another from the 84th on the 18th, 
yet no report was made to the colonel, and on the 
16th all the native offigers denied that any such 
report had reached them. 
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bandment; and as there was no: doubt the 
seeds of the insubordination were sown from 
Barrackpore, the sentence was ordered to be 
carried into execution at that station, in the 
presence of the regiments whom it was 
sought by this warning to restrain from 
revolt. Reasoning after the event, it would 
certainly appear to have been a sounder 
policy to have accepted the offer of the 
repentant regiment, and in place of reducing 
one thousand men of varying degrees of 
guilt to indiscriminate want, to have en- 
deavored to execute the ringleaders, and send 
the remainder to Burmah or China. 

Two days before this lesson was read to 
the mutinous troops at Barrackpore, a Sepoy 
of the 34th, having intoxicated himself with 
bhang, fired upon the adjutant in front of the 
main-guard, the whole of whom, with a native 
officer at their head, looked quietly on. A 
European sergeant-major, who ran to the 
adjutant’s assistance, was ill-treated by some 
of the guard; others, proposing to seize the 
mutineer, were kept back by the jemadar. 
The Sepoy and the jemadar were both exe- 
cuted, by sentence of native court-martials. 
These convictions occasioned a full investiga- 
tion into the condition of the 34th regiment, 
when it was reported that the Sikhs and 
Mussulmans were trustworthy soldiers, but 
the Brahmins and other Hindus could not be 
relied upon; and this regiment therefore, 
was also disbanded, with the exception of 
three companies detached at Chittagong. 

Upon this investigation some particulars 
were elicited, which we hope are extraordi- 
nary. Colonel Wheler, ,the commanding 
officer, had been in the habit of circulating 
tracts, and addressing the men, both of his 
own and other native corps (but not within 
the lines), with the declared object of con- 
verting them to the Christian religion. It is 
nowhere stated that any ill effect had ensued 
from his preaching; but assuredly neither 
the colonel nor his officers possesssed that 
ordinary respect from the men which we 
should have thought impossible to be wanting 
in the worst disciplined corps. He was 
obliged to confess that if his regiment were 
ordered on field service, he could not place 
himself at their head, in full reliance upon 
their loyalty and good conduct.* The same 
disgraceful fact was deposed to by four other 
European officers, including the adjutant and 

* Parl. Papers, App. p. 148. 
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the quartermaster and interpreter. One eap- 
tain and one lieutenant were bold enough to 
declare the feelings of the Sepoys, with the 
exception of a few iistances, which they could 
not name, to be good, and, their own confi- 
dence unbounded; and another says he 
would have as much confidence in them as im 
any native regiment. It was alleged that the 
discontent had commenced with the establish- 
ment of the rifle depots; but we know not 
how to reconcile this statement with the 
repeated acts of insolence on the part of the 
native officers complained of by their Euro- 
pean superiors, nor with Colonel Wheler’s 
confession, that if he noticed insubordinate 
expressions, he should have to put half the regi- 
ment in confinement! It appears also, that 
in October and November last, before the 
Jirst introduction of the rifle practice, the 
regiment was coming down the river, and 
encountering a gale, in which three boats 
were wrecked, not a single Sepoy came for- 
ward to assist the European officers! * It 
can surprise no one that’ the Governor-Gene- 
-ral in Council should have come to the con- 
clusion that Colonel Wheler is unfit for regi- 
mental command, and directed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to order a court-martial on 
his conduct. 

During this first act of the tragedy, the 
proceedings were under the immediate diree- 
tion of the Governor-General in Council, who 
exhibited no lack either of vigor or modera- 
tion. Every possible effort was made to 
remove the unfounded and unreasonable sus- 
picion of the Sepoys. If there was some in- 
advertency at first in permitting cartridges to 
arrive from England, greased with a mixture 
of which the materials could not absolutely 
be defined, the mistake was arrested beforea 
single native could be affected. The matter 
was carefully and clearly explained by Gene- 
ral Hearsey and the commanding officers of 
the several regiments, and the general orders 
issued on the occasion of each disbandment, 
and read at the head of every regiment, 
troop, and company in the service, contained 
the most explicit assurances of protection to 
religious scruples. Such was the anxiety, 
indeed, to remove all ground for complaint, 
that a suggestion of Major Bontein to tear 
off the end of the cartridge with the hand, 


* There were four hundred men in the lines 
looking on when the attempt was made to assassin- 





ate the adjutant and sergeant-major at noonday! 
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instead of biting it, was promptly sanctioned, 
and ordered to be introduced into the platoon 
exercise of the native troops. 

The scene now suddenly shifts to the oppo- 
site side of the Presidency, where the con- 
troversy is conducted on both sides in a far 
more summary spirit. The pensioned: de- 
scendants of the Great Mogul have been per- 
mitted to reside with a titular sovereignty, 
not in the ancient capital of their empire, 
which has long been in ruins, but in a new 
city of Delhi, fortified by British engineers, 
and containing ordnance-stores and treasure 
to a considerable amount, the property of our 
Government. To gratify the Mussulman 
feeling, the custody of this important fortress 
and station has of late years been confided 
wholly to a native garrison, which in May 
last consisted of the 38th, 54th, and 74th 
regiments, with a company of native foot- 
artillery. Forty miles north-east of Delhi, 
and therefore on the other side of the Jumna, 
is the large military cantonment of Meerut, 
where were stationed H.M. 6th Dragoon 
Guards (Carabineers), a battalion of the 60th 
Rifles, a light field-battery, and a party of 
European horse-artillery, with the following 
native corps—viz., 3rd Light Cavalry, 11th 
and 20th regiments of infantry, and some 
Sappers and Miners. A depot of rifle in- 
struction had been opened also in this station ; 
and while the Governor-General was consol- 
ing himself with the hope that the cartridge 
question was finally disposed of by the pro- 
ceedings we have narrated, it suddenly ap- 
peared in a more aggravated form at Meerut. 

No account has been sent home of the 
mitiatory stages of this dispute. The official 
narrative opens with the abrupt intimation 
that eighty-five troopers of the 3rd Light 
Cavalry had been tried by court-martial for 
refusing to use their cartridges. This pro- 
ceeding was ordered by the Commander-in- 
chief, General Anson, who appears to have 
been absent from the seat of government at 
Simla while disaffection and mutiny were 
spreading through the army he was sent out 
to command. The Commander-in-Chief is a 
Member of Council at Calcutta, and enjoys, 
we believe, an additional salary of some £6000 
a-year in that capacity, yet his name nowhere 
appears in the proceedings up to this time. 
While the Governor-General was reviewing 
at length the condition of the native corps, 
and all the other members of Council, in- 
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cluding the lawyer, discussing; resolving 
upon, and ordering the disbandment of two 
regiments, General Anson apparently never 
once favored his colleagues with the benefit: 
of the military judgment and experience 
which are supposed to belong to a com- 
mander-in-chief. It was whispered that dif- 
ferences prevailed between his Excellency 
and Lord Canning. Be that as it may, the 
Commander-in-Chief had little to value him- 
self upon when the direction of affairs fell 
into his own hands. No account, we say, is 
given of the origin of the dispute at Meerut. 
The Government, relying, perhaps, on their 
order to discontinue the new cartridge, state 
that it was the old ones which the cavalry 
refused to accept. But this would appear to 
be an error, since a letter from the Adjutant- 
General, dated at Simla, 4th May, reports 
that at all three of the rifle depots, “ the men 
of all grades have unhesitatingly and cheer- 
fully used the new cartridges.” * And on 
the 14th May a general order of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief withdraws the objectionable 
cartridge. The Friend of India also dis- 
tinctly asserts that it was the new cartridges 
which the troopers objected to. In the 
Meerut rifle depot, then, at least, the con- 
cession ordered by Government to avoid 
“ fighting with shadows” was apparently not 
carried out; and the offending troopers were 
probably the fifteen of each troop ordered to 
be supplied with carbines, in the use of which 
they were being instructed at the rifle depot. 
This is the only way by which we can recon- 
cile the contradictory statements which ap- 
pear in the papers before us. 

There is no account of ‘any explanations 
being addressed to the Sepoys, such as were 
attempted at Dum Dum and Barrackpore, 
The date also of the mutinous act is wanting ; 
it was probably, however, subsequent to the 
receipt of the general orders of the 27th 
March, issued on the disbandment of the 
19th regiment, so that the objectors were in 
full possession of the renewed assurances 


‘then given, that Government would continue 


to observe its “ unvarying rule to treat the 
religious feelings of all its servants of every 
creed with careful respect.” It may be in- 
ferred also—though we could wish that this 
too had been distinctly stated—that the 
court-martial was composed of native officers. 
These remarks are necessary, because the 
* Parl. Papers, App. p. 870. 
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sentences were undoubtedly severe, and the 
consequences have been disastrous in the 
extreme. 

The men were adjudged to imprigonment 
for ten years, with hard labor in irons, a 
sentence doubtless designed to vindicate dis- 
cipline and kill rebellion in the bud; but 
from the weakness, we might say imbecility, 
with which it was carried out, producing 
exactly the opposite result. The proceedings 
of the court-martial were read before the 
whole force on the 9th of May. The prisoners, 
stripped of their uniforms, were fettered, and 
marched from the ground to the common 
jail. With this proceeding, General Hewitt, 
who commanded, appears to have considered 
his duty at an end. A guard was indeed 
placed over the jail (which contained, it 
seems, some 2000 malefactors of various de- 
scriptions), but no precautions were taken for 
the safety of the cantonment, or the neigh- 
boring fortress of Delhi. A squadron of the 
Carabineers patroling the cantonment, a 
brigade of guns pointed on the native lines, 
or a wing of the Rifles encamped on the par- 
ade-ground, could hardly have been deemed 
any unnecessary display of force after what 
had occurred at the other stations, and with 
the knowledge of the disaffection that 
must have prevailed on the spot when eighty- 
five men in one regiment had been guilty of 
open mutiny. The Commander-in-Chief was 
clearly in ignotance of the facts when he 
ordered his Adjutant-General to report that 
the men of all grades were “ unhesitatingly 
and cheerfully ” using the new cartridge ; but 
his eyes being opened on that point, he might 
have remembered the proximity of Delhi 
with its inflammable contents, and ordered 
over a wing of the Rifles with a troop of 
European artillery, before he determined on 
crushing the sparks of rebellion under his 
heel in the immediate vicinity. All was 
neglected, as if to prove the truth of the 
assertion “that every disaster is practica- 
ble with a negligent or insufficient Govern- 
ment.” 

The 10th May, which happened to be Sun- 
day, passed in apparent tranquility. The 
Queen’s troops marched to church, had their 
dinner, and were quietly sauntering in their 
lines. The officers and ladies (poor souls !) 
were preparing to go to the evening service, 
the chaplain was driving thither in his buggy 

—all was as it had been in every station in 
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India for scores of years past—when the mine 
exploded. The men of the 3d Light Cavalry, 
having probably spent the day in drugging 
themselves with bhang for their intended 
revenge, suddenly rushed from their huts to 
the lines, and mounted their horses. A 
party galloped to the jail, overpowered the 
guard, and liberated the prisoners. The 
rest, calling aloud to the Sepoys of the 11th 
and 20th regiments, by whom they were im- 
mediately joined, commenced an indiscrimin- 
ate attack on the European residents. Colo- 
nel Finnis, their commander, was shot down 
by the men of the 20th. The other officers 
were eagerly fired at and sabred. Their 
houses were set on fire, and those barbarities 
practised which have been read with horror 
throughout the empire, and to which we 
remember no parallel in the bloodiest. scenes 
of storm or piracy upon record. While our 
countrymen and countrywomen were thus 
abandoned as a prey to atrocities more than 
fiendish, 1500 of the Queen’s troops—nearly 
double the European force with which Clive 
won the battle of Plassey—were in the same 
cantonment. The tidings were long in reach- 
ing them; the Carabineers were badly 
mounted, and when they issued at last from 
their barracks, lost their way in reaching the 
other end of the cantonment! When they 
arrived it was dusk, and soon after dark; the 
Sepoys and their fellow-scoundrels from ‘the 
jail having pretty well finished their butchery 
and rapine, declined to engage the Euro- 
peans, but took the road to Delhi; and, to 
the eternal disgrace of all who were guilty 
of the laches, were allowed to pursue it un- 
molested. British troops of every arm 
remained to guard the burning bungalow, the 
corpses of the slain, their own barracks, and 
the slumbers of the division headquarters ; 
while three regiments of natives, without 
leaders or guides, made good a march of 
forty miles to seize the native capital of the 
country! Why were they not followed and 
cut up to a man by the carabineers and 
horse-artillery ? The road from Meerut to 
Delhi crosses the Hindun, a stream which 
falls into the Jumma by a narrow suspension- 
bridge, easily held by a few against a much 
larger force. The mutineers had the sense 
to post a hundred troopers at this. bridge; 
why was it not seized by a troop of horse- 
artillery from Meerut? Why, in short, was 





nothing done or attempted before the insur- 
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gents could reach Delhi, to arrest their mur- 
derous progress, and protect the unfortunate 
residents in that city? Why, but that our 
leaders were unequal to their duty, and that 
General Anson had rushed into a menacing 
display of authority, without troubling him- 
self to consider the means or the persons by 
whom it was to be sustained. 

The Sepoys had a plan, if the generals 
had none. Pushing forward unmolested, 
they reached Delhi on the following day. 
Brigadier Graves, who commanded there, 
had notice of their approach, and was urged 
to occupy the Hindun bridge with some of his 
guns. This move would at once have arrested 
the mutineers, and, with the prompt co-op- 
eration of General Hewitt, might have sup- 
pressed the flame. But the fatality contin- 
ued; he preferred to move his guns out on 
the road to Allyghur, hoping to cover the 
retreat of the ladies and children; but there 
the river was fordable, and the rebels being 
supplied with cavalry, it was judged impru- 
dent to make a stand. Meantime a few 
troopers who headed the mutineers rode 
fearlessly in at the principal gate. The 
38th native infantry were hastily ordered 
against them, but the troopers galloped 
straight at the regiment, calling on the 
Sepoys, and pointing to the place where their 
legs had been fettered. The regiment 
parted to the two sides of the road, leaving 
their officers in the midst, where they were 
cut down by the cavalry. The revolt was 
immediately joined by all the native corps in 
Delhi, the artillery alone exhibiting some 
reluctance, and protecting their officers. Mr. 
Fraser, the civil commissioner, with all the 
European residents that could be found, were 
slaughtered without mercy. The Govern- 
ment treasure, to the amount of half-a-mil- 
lion, was seized ; but a similar attempt made 
upon the magazine gave occasion for one 
act of heroism which illumines the dark 
story, and assures us that the spirit which 
conquered India is not extinct among its 
defenders. The Commissary of Ordnance, 
Lieutenant Willoughby, finding himself un- 
able to protect his charge, fired it with his 
own hand, blowing up himself and some 
hundreds of the rebels who had come to 
seize it. We regret that it is not yet certain, 
though reported, that this gallant officer has 
escaped alive. : 

The mutineers now occupied themselves for 
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a day or two in plunder. They then pro- 
claimed the heir-apparent of the titular em- 
peror, king, and began to organize a govern- 
ment. The new-made monarch and his father 
are said at first to have sent a message to the 
Lieutenant-Governor at Agra, that he was in 
the power of the insurgent troops. He 
would seem, however, to have quickly come 
into the rebellion, for it is reported that the 
Rey. Mr. Jennings, an English clergyman, 
and his daughter, being brought before him 
for orders, he remitted them to the pleasure 
of the troops; in other words, to be stripped, 
tortured, and hewed to pieces in the streets! 
The flame, now fairly kindled, leaped from 
station to station till it overspread the whole 
of the upper provinces. We have no inten- 
tion of following the sickening tale of horror 
in all its details. Suffice it to record that the 
brutal atrocities of Meerut and Delhi were 
too faithfully copied at every station where 
the news arrived, and the native forces were 
not overawed by Europeans. Officers were 
murdered, and their dead bodies stripped and 
mutilated ; ladies were violated in the pres- 
ence of their husbands, parents, and children, 
and then cruelly mangled and slain : children 
were thrown up in the air, and received on 
the points of bayonets as they fell; others 
had their limbs cut off, and scattered on the 
roads. Everywhere the determination was 
avowed to exterminate the hated Europeans, 
and after each successive outbreak the road 
was taken to Delhi. Many of these atroci- 
ties were no doubt committed by the thieves 
and camp-followers who rose in the wake of 
the Sepoys; but the native soldiery, both 
Mussulman and Hindu, were at the head of 
all; and though some regiments stood firm 
for a while, small indeed is the number of the 
permanently faithful. The 9th regiment, at 
Allyghur, seized one of the emissaries of 
treason, who had found his way into the fort, 
and handed him over to the commanding 
officer. A court-martial of native officers 
condemned him to death, and he was exe- 
cuted; but before the traitor was cut down 
from the gallows, a rifle company marched in 
from another station. One of these instantly 
threw himself on the ground, and casting up 
dust, exclaimed, “ They had destroyed a mar- 
tyr to the cause of religion.” The Sepoys- 
began to debate, wavered, and finally broke 
up with a loud shout for Delhi; an intention 
immediately put in execution, though without 
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injury to their officers. The 6th, again, at 
Allahabad, demanded to be led against the 
insurgents, and were publicly thanked in 
general orders for their fidelity; yet they af- 
terwards murdered their officers with pecu- 
liar ferocity, and went to Delhi in another 
character. The 70th, whom Lord Canning 
thanked in person on the 28th May for their 
offer to march against Delhi, and the three 
companies of the 34th, who were reported to 
have followed the honorable example, were 
disarmed on the 14th June, with all the na- 
tive corps at Barrackpore, in order to pre- 
vent a rising, and were then found to have 
secreted a large supply of murderous wea- 
pons for the slaughter of the Europeans. 
The prolonged stand of the mutineers At 
Delhi has given countenance to the prophe- 
cies circulated by the Brahmins, that destiny 
limits the British power to the exact duration 
of a century. The confidence once felt in 
the Company’s good fortune gives way, as the 
intelligence is received in every station that a 
rival authority is in arms in the capital of the 
Mogul Emperor, and can maintain its stand. 
The Sepoys hasten to inaugurate the new do- 
mination. The infection has extended to the 
Sikhs and Goorkas, no less than to Mussul- 
mans and Hindus. The Irregular corps 
have followed the example of the Regulars 
and the contingents of Scindia and Holkar, 
promptly ordered to our assistance, have ex- 
hibited symptoms scarcely less alarming. 
Mutinies have occurred both at Gwalior and 
Indore. In the former, circumstances have 
occurred which seem to call in question the 
good faith of the Maharajah, though he 
promptly offered his aid at the outset, and 
undoubtedly preserved the lives of the offi- 
cers and women. Holkar continues steadfast 
and bids fair both to restore order in his do- 
minions and restrain the smaller states. The 
lately annexed kingdom of Oude, as might 
be expected, is all in a flame. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, after performing prodigies of valor 
with his handful of Europeans, and for a time 
arresting the rebellion, is now in a state of 
siege at Lucknow. Sir Hugh Wheeler just 
maintains himself at Cawnpore, with several 
thousands of rebels encompassing the station 
and bold enough to sustain successive sorties 
from the garrison, General Reed, in the 
Punjab, has succeeded in disarming the Se- 
poys without mischief, and manages to keep 
those districts quiet. Mr. Colvin, the Lieut.- 
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Governor of the north-western provinces sup- 
ports some show of authority at Agra, while 
confidence is restored at Calcutta, and the 
lower provinces generally are-in tranquility. 
The following is a chronological sketch of 
the progress of the revolt to the 14th of 
July :— 
April 3. oe 19th Native Infantry dis- 
May 5. 
10. 


12. 


Barrackpore.—34th N.I. (seven compa- 
nies) do. 

Meerut.—8d Light Cavalry, lith NE, 
and 20th N.I., mutinied. 

Delhi.—38th, 54th, 74th N.I., and 8d 
comp. 7th batt. were mutinied. 

Meerut.—Sappers and Miners mutinied. 

Ferozepore.—45th and 57th N.I. mutinied; 

- attacked and re gg by artillery, H. 
M. 61st Foot, and 10th L.C., which re- 
mained stanch. 

. Meean Meer (Punjab).—16th, 26th, 49th, 
N.L, and 8th L.C., disarmed. 

. Roorkee.—S. and M. (300) mutinied. 

. Peshawur—2ist, 24th. 27th, bist, NAL, 
and 5th L.C., disarmed. 

- Allyghur and Mynpoorie—9th N.I. mu- 

o opened the jail, and went to 


elhi. 

- Umballah.—sth N.I. mutinied. 

- Murdaun.—55th N.I. mutinied. 

. Nusseerabad (Ajmeer).—15th and 80th N. 
I., with a company of Gwalior artil‘ery, 
mutinied, and went to Delhi. 

- Agra.—44th and 67th N.I. disarmed (two 

companies having mutinied). 

Incknow.—Disturbances on the 29th-; 
emeute on the 30th; 31st, 7th L.C. (two 
troops), 18th N.I. (part), 48th (half) and 
71st (half), mutinied, and fled toward 
Seetapore, followed and dispersed by 
Sir H. Lawrence. 

Bareilly.—18th and 68th N.L., oink: 
Cav., 6th comp. of artillery, mutinied; 
8000 prisoners liberated; officers and 
chaplain escaped by riding 70 miles in 
the sun. 

Moradabad.—29th N.1., and detail of foot 
artillery, mutinied; officers escaped while 
Sepoys were plundering. 

June 8. Meemuch (Gwalior).—72d N.I., 7th Gwa- 

lior Inf., Ist Gwalior Cav., 4th comp. 
Gwalior Artil., mutinied. 

- Azinghur.—17th NI. mutinied. 

. Aboozaie.—64th N.I. disarmed. 

. Benares.—87th N.I., Loodianah Regt., 18th 
I.C., and Hurreanah L.I., mutinied. 

- Allahabad.—6th N.I. mutinied, 

. Hansi.—4th I.C. and Hurreanah L.I., ma- 
tinied. 

. Jhansi (Bundelcund). — 12th N.I. (left 
wing), and 14th I.C., mutinied, and 
killed officers; twelve massacred ! 

. Cawnpore.—ist, 53d, 56 N.I., and 2d L.C., 
mutinied, Sit H. Wheeler holds out. 

. Mooltan (Punjab).—62d and 69th N.L 
disarmed after mutiny. 

. Tyzabad (Oude),—22d Nir, 6th Oude LL, 
and 5th comp. 7th batt. artil., mutinied; 
officers protected. 

. Jullundur (Punjab).—36th, 61st N.L and 
6th D. C., mutinied. 

8. Shahjebanpoor {Oude frontier).—28th N.1. 
mutinied, 


13. 
13. 


31. 


. 
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. Before Delhi.—60th. N.I. mutinied. 

. Banda( Bundelcund).—50th N.I. and Na- 
waub’s troops mutinied. Nawaub pro- 
tected the officers. 

. Gwalior, Augur, .Seepree, 
Gwalior contingent all mutini 
harajah protected the ladies, &c. 

. Calcutta and Barrackpore.—2d (Grena- 
diers), 25th, 48rd, 50th, 51st, and 70th 
N.L., disarmed. 

. Jubbulpore.—52d N.I. threaten to mutiny 
if ordered to disarm; the adjutant’s life 
attempted, and ladies removed. 

. Najpore.—t.C. disarmed. _ 

. Jaunpore.—2d Regt. Irregulars mutinied. 

. Seetapore.—4ist N.I. and 9th Oude LI. 
mutinied. 

. Sangor.—81st and 42d N.I. and 3d LC. 
mutinied. 

. Nowgong.—12th N.I. (right wing) and 
14th 1.C. mutinied. 

. Futteghur—10th N.I. mutinied; Euro- 
peans escaped to Banda. 

Indore.—Holkar’s two regiments mutinied, 
and went to Delhi. Maharajah firm to 
the British cause. 

. Mhow.—23d N.1. mutinied (officers killed), 

. Nowshera (Peshawur).—10th I.C. dis- 


armed. 

Frem this melancholy calendar it would 
appear that not more than nineteen of the 
regular native infantry and six of light cavalry 
remain under arms in the Bengal army ; and 
of these the Friend of India understands 
that not more than six or seven can be 
thoroughly depended upon. 

If the reader will turn to the stations above 
enumerated, most of which are noted on the 
excellent map of India just published by Mr. 
Wyld, he will perceive the appalling extent of 
country over which the insurrection has 
rapidly spread itself. 

The other Presidencies, we repeat, are 
hitherto undisturbed, though considerable 
agitation was experienced at Hydrabad, where 
the death of the Nizam has just occurred ; 
and a rising at Seetabuldee, the new station 
at Nagpore, was prevented only by the timely 
action of Madras troops from Kamptee. To 
crown all, we are informed by the last mail 
that papers have fallen into the hands of 
Government, implying an extensive conspiracy 
among the natives to overthrow the British 
dominion. A plan of Calcutta is said to have 
been found marked out for simultaneous 
attack, and the deposed King of Oude is in 
custody on suspicion of complicity in the plot. 

Let us now consider what is doing in India 
to repel the danger which threatens it from 
80 many quarters. 

We are happy to sustain the assertion that 
Lord Canning has displayed at this crisis a 
vigor and promptitude possibly not anticipated 
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from his previous character or services, On 
receiving by telegraph the disastrous intelli- 
gence from Meerut and Delhi, he hastened to 
empower every general, brigadier, and officer 
commanding, to hold court-martials on native 
soldiers, and execute their sentences without 
awaiting the orders of superior authority. 
Two days after, a legislative enactment was 
passed, authorizing such courts to be com- 
posed exclusively of European officers. Mr. 
Colvin having inconsiderately put out a pro- 
clamation which might be interpreted to 
promise immunity to all who would lay down 
their arms and submit, Lord Canning promptly 
rescinded it, declaring, with every desire to 
support the Lieut.-Governor in his anxious 
‘position, that no mercy should be offered to 
soldiers who had murdered their cfficers and 
risen against the Government. To remove, 
however, “the deep and general conviction 
which Mr. Colvin found had taken possession 
of all classes of natives,” that an outrage on 
their religion was really contemplated, Lord 
Canning put out a proclamation, to be trans- 
lated into the vernacular languages and cir- 
culated throughout the lower and north- 
western provinces, as well as in Oude and the 
Punjab. We give this paper entire : 

“ The Governor-General of India in Council 
has warned the army of Bengal, that the tales 
by which the men of certain regiments have 
been led to suspect that offence to their reli- 
gion, or injury to their caste, is meditated by 
the Government of India, are malicious false- 
hoods. 

“The Governor-General in Council has 
learnt that this suspicion continues to be pro- 
pagated by designing and evil-minded men, 
not only in the army, but amongst other 
classes of the people. 

“He knows that endeavors are made to 
persuade Hindus and Mussulmans, soldiers 
and civil subjects, that their religion is 
threatened secretly, as well as openly, by the 
acts of the Government, and that the Gov- 
ernment is seeking in various ways to entrap 
them into a loss of caste for purposes of its 
own. 

“ Some have been already deceived and led 
astray by these tales. 

“Once more, then, the Governor-General 
in Council warns all classes against the decep- 
tions thaf are practised on them. 

“The Government of India has invariably 
treated the religious feelings of all its subjects 
with careful respect. The Governor-General 
in Council has declared that it will never 
cease to do so. He now repeats that declar- 
ation, and he emphatically proclaims that the 
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Government of India entertains no desire to 
interfere with their religion or caste, and that 
nothing has been or will be done by the Gov- 
ernment to affect the free exercise of the 
observances of religion or caste by every class 
of the people. . 

“The Government of India has never de- 
ceived its subjects. Therefore the Governor- 
General in Council now calls upon them to 
refuse their belief to seditious lies. 

“This notice is addressed to those who 
hitherto, by habitual loyalty and orderly con- 
duct, have shown their attachment to the 
Government, and a well-founded faith in its 
protection and justice. 

“The Governor-General in Council enjoins 
all such persons to pause before they listen 
to false guides and traitors, who would lead 
them into danger and disgrace. 

“ By order of the Governor-General of 
India in Council. 
“C, BEADON, 
“ Secretary to the Government 
of India.” 

The Governor-General at the same time 
instituted inquiries into the state of the native 
regiments, which led to a general disarming, 
and the prevention of much mischief. Dis- 
patches were sent to England, and the other 
Presidencies, for European troops: a mes- 
senger was hurried off to intercept the China 
expedition at Ceylon, and two steamers dis- 
patched to the Cape for further assistance. 
Above all, the Commander-in-Chief was 
urged to lose not a day in marching upon 
Delhi, and re-establishing the authority of 
Government over the adjacent country. More 
than this we see not how the Government 
at Calcutta could accomplish, and all this 
was done within a week of the outbreak. 
We turn to the military arm on which it now 
devolved to execute justice, and restore the 
British supremacy. 

On what day General Anson was informed 
at Simla that the army was fast relieving 
itself of the benefit of his command, or when 
he put himself in motion to arrest that un- 
satisfactory movement, we cannot discover. 
A second order withdrawing the new car- 
tridges is dated at Umballah, the 16th May. 
He reached Kurnaul on the 25th, whence he 
telegraphed that the movement of the army 
being retarded by delay in getting up a 
battering-train, he did not expect to be before 
Delhi till the 8th. The next intelligence is 
that his Excellency died of cholera on the 
27th. The distance from Simla to Umballah 
is on the map 55 miles in a straight line. 
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Kurnaul is about as much further, and from 
thence to Delhi is under 80 miles, The 
march was hardly marked with the rapidity 
required for the occasion, but there was a 
want of transport (owing, as Lord Ellen- 
borough affirms, to the rescinding of his 
arrangements from financial considerations), 
and a siege train was judged indispensable. 

On the death of General Anson, the chief 
command in India devolved on the sénior 
Queen’s officer, Sir Henry Somerset, com- 
mander-in-chief of Bombay. General Reed, 
the senior officer in Bengal, succeeded by the 
same system to the command of that army 
but Lord Canning decided on appointing to 
that charge Sir Patrick Grant, commanding 
at Madras, and who for many years filled the 
post of Adjutant-General in Bengal. Mean- 
time Sir Henry Barnard, commanding the 
Sirhind division, was directed to proceed 
with the field force against Delhi. These 
appointments were made with promptitude 
and judgment. Sir Patrick Grant has long 
been spoken of as a first-rate officer,’ and 
enjoys the further advantage of long and 
intimate acquaintance with the Bengal Sepoys. 
He arrived at Calcutta on the 18th June, but 
in the disturbed condition of the country was 
not expected to proceed to the upper prov- 
inces until the arrival of European troops 
should enable him to take the field with a 
suitable army. 

Sir Henry Barnard appeared before Delhi 
on the 8th June—and his force amounted, at 
the date of our last intelligence, to 7000 Eu- 
ropegns and 5000 natives. Finding the 
rebels strongly intrenched in two successive 
outposts, he attacked them both the same 
day, and drove the Sepoys within the walls. 
From that day sorties were made from the 
town almost daily; the rebels fought with 
determination, but were invariably repulsed 
with considerable loss. A great battle oc- 
curred on the 25th, when the mutineers 
fought desperately the whole day, but were 
finally driven again within the walls, in which 
a great breach was effected. The storm had 
not taken place on the 27th, the date of the 
last reliable advices—but on the Ist July a 
report was circulated in Calcutta with the 
sanction of the Government, that the place 
had fallen and 7000 natives slain. This re- 
port could hardly be authentic, yet we are 
disposed to hope that the insurgents cannot 
long hold out. 
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The capture of Delhi will crush at once 
the head and life of the mutiny. Yet a ter- 
rible wreck will remain to be repaired, in the 
restoration of civil order and the reign of 
law in provinces as large as all France 
‘throughout which they have been both tem- 
porarily destroyed. It is hardly too much to 
say, that the work of half a century has been 
struck down by this insurrection, and Lord 
Canning will find, in the arduous task of re- 
storing it, abundant employment for all the 
troops that can be sent to his assistance. He 
will have decided, and we trust with proper 
vigor, the question, idly and weakly argued 
in some of the English journals, of the retri- 
bution to be inflicted on the rebels. We are 
sick of the maudlin interference of humani- 
tarians in the administration of criminal jus- 
tice; and it is a great act of justice which 
England has now to perform in the sight of 
India and the world. Lord Canning, who 
saw his duty in the crisis of danger, when no 
less a man than Mr. Colvin seemed to waver 
for a moment, will not sink under its dread 
responsibility in the day of doom. Treason, 
murder, highway robbery, and rape, are of- 
fences not lightly dealt with by any code of 
civil law; they are not to be more leniently 
regarded by military tribunals, when com- 
mitted, with every unimaginable atrocity, by 
soldiers against the Government which they 
served, and upon the officers they were 
sworn to obey. Death is the certain penalty 
of every native who has imbrued his hands 
in British blood, or outraged British chastity. 
We only hope that no misplaced tenderness 
for a royalty always usirped, and long right- 
eously abolished, will exempt the descendant 
of the Great Mogul from suffering on the 
same gallows with his vile confederates. If 
there be any reverence for his name and lin- 
' eage yet lingering in the native mind, its 
extinction in the infamous but well-merited 
doom of treason and murder will be the’ best 
way of writing up in the sight of all the na- 
tions who attend the portals of British jus- 
tice,—“ If thou do evil, be afraid, for he bear- 
eth not the sword in vain; for he is the min- 
ister of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil.” 

Proceeding now to examine into the mov- 
ing causes of the revolt, of which we have 
thus sketched the progress and present state, 
we dismiss at the outset all idea of Russian 
instigation. Though suggested in some of 
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the Indian journals, and insinuated in Par- 
liament by no less an authority than the 
Chairman of the East India Company, we 
can find no warrant for this suspicion in any 
of the facts or papers before’ us. The na- 
tives who once thought European and Eng- 
lish synonymous terms, have doubtless be- 
come more aware of the extent and resources 
of the Shah-i-Roos ; and much as we pride 
ourselyes at home on the victories of Alma, 
Inkerman, and Sebastopol, we doubt if the 
spectacle of Russia’s prolonged resistance to 
the armies of Europe, with their final with- 
drawal from her territory, have tended in 
the native mind to exalt our reputation in 
comparison with the Northern power. To 
that quarter, then, every Asiatic schemer will 
doubtless turn a hopeful eye on each disturb- 
ance; but there is no evidence of Russian 
agency, or of other interference from without, 
in the present troubles. Neither do we con- 
nect this outbreak with the independent 
labors of the misssionaries; in support of 
which view, it is almost enough to point to 
the fact, that the disaffection is limited to 
Bengal, where those labors are recent, and 
comparatively without result ; while it is not 
experienced at Madras, where missionary ef- 
forts have been prosecuted for more than a 
century, and have already effected the evan- 
gelization of large provinces. Yet in Madras 
also the mutiny of Vellore sufficiently indi- 
cates that an interference of Government 
with the customs of caste would not be re- 
ceived with the same toleration. It was well 
observed in the recent debate, both by Mr. 
Vernon Smith and the right honorable mem- 
ber for Bucks, that the Hindu (the Mahom- 
medan is not always so forbearing) exhibits 
no animosity to missionary enterprise. He is 
rather fond, they thought, of theological in- 
quiry; we should rather say he is perfectly 
indifferent on points of theology, and abso- 
lutely careless of the honor of his gods, but, 
at the same time, passionately jealous for his 
own custom and caste. <A great mistake is 
committed at home in considering the com- 
plex mass of usage popularly termed caste, 
as implying that attachment to theological 
tenets, which we should call a creed. In its 
origin caste is doubtless a religious distinc- 
tion springing directly out of the Brahmin 
theology. But at this day it is practically far 
more of a social than a theological institution. 
It is everywhere safer to attack an article of 
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the faith than a popular usage; and -the 
Hindu so unalterably wedded to “ custom,” is 
of all men the most.tolerant in respect of 
creed. His creed was matter of speculation, 
which we were welcome to question; his 
caste was a tangible advantage, of which he 
would not be robbed with impunity. 

It is “custom” (as we have already ob- 
served), more than the strict doctrines of re- 
ligion, which consecrate the usages called 
caste. We knew a Hindu rajah, whose 
mother chose to die of a cancer rather than 
expose her bosom to the English surgeon, 
who felt her pulse from behind a curtain; 
though it was urged by the rajah himself, 
that the seclusion of females is a practice 
only introduced since the Mussulman inva- 
sion, and never observed by the Brahmins. 
*In the south of India, again, some of the 
Mahommedan festivals haye been adopted 
by the Hindu population; while the Mos- 
lems, who are there comparatively few in 
number, permit the customs of idolatry to 
intermingle in their celebration. These 
hybrid ceremonies are equally, with others, 
entitled to the sanctions of “ custom.” 

There is more to be said in respect to the 


system of education introduced by the In- 
dian Government and the ameliorations of 
the law effected under the enlightened spirit 
which has lately prevailed in its councils. 
These have been censured by the more ar- 
dent missionaries as undermining the traditions 
of caste, without proposing the Christian 


creed in return. On the other hand, it is 
certain they have provoked a feeling among 
the more bigoted of the natives, which was 
not exhibited towards the missionaries. The 
acts of Government are naturally regarded 
with more suspicion than the efforts of pri- 
vate individuals. It was the spirit supposed 
to animate the Government which called the 
Dhurma Sobha into existence, and when its 
efforts proved ineffectual to revive the rite 
‘of Suttee, or prevent the remarriage of 
widows, that institution we doubt not, was 
quite capable of tampering with the allegi- 
ance of the Sepoy. 

Still we cannot attribute the insurrection 
to a premeditated conspiracy among the 
princes or people of India. The people 
have, indeed, but little interest in the princes, 
and scarcely more in the Sepoys, or the 
Sepoys in them. We write in ignorance of 
the late discoveries at Calcutta; but while 
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every villainy may be concocted by the baboos 
of that enlightened metropolis, we doubt if 
the brains or a heart anywhere exist in India 
for a general conspiracy: Of the native 
princes, none are suspected but the deposed 
King of Oude and the pensioned puppet at 
Delhi. The dominions of which the former 
was most righteously deprived are no doubt 
the very focus of the rebellion. The Brah- 
min Sepoys were drawn from them in con- 
siderable numbers, and from their position in 
the British army were allowed sundry unjust 
privileges by the native authorities, which 
British administration has abolished. It ap- 
pears, moreover, that two-thirds of the king’s 
army were disbanded on the annexation, and 
these would, of course, be ripe for revolt. 
Still we doubt the power of the deposed 
monarch to undermine the allegiance of our 
Sepoys. Annexation has uniformly been at- 
tended with so many blessings to the coun- 
try annexed, through the increased protec- 
tion of life and property, and the consequent 
development of internal resources, that it 
would be strange indeed if the natives just 
emancipated from his ex-majesty’s reign were 
to conspire for his restoration. It is the 
fact, however, that the late king has been 
arrested by Lord Canning on evidence of 
his complicity in the treason. We nothing 
doubt the justice of the arrest, yet the pres- 
ence of his wife and heir in England may be 
accepted as proof, on the other hand, that 
no such conspiracy was premeditated when 
they left India. He has only struck in with 
a movement which he could never have 
originated ; “ rebellion lay in his way, and he 
found it.” 

The case against the Mogul prince wears 
a feature of graver suspicion. The Hindos- 
tanee papers Doorbin and Sultan ul Akbar 
have published a proclamation in his name, 
stating that orders had been given him by 
the Governor-General to serve out cartridges 
made of pigs’ fat and beef fat; that if there 
be 10,000 who refuse to use them, they are 
to be blown away from cannon; and that if 
there are 50,000, they are to be disbanded. 
It further states that hundreds of cannon and 
immense treasure have come to hand, and 
concludes with offering thirty rupees a-month 
to every mounted soldier, and ten to a foot- 
soldier. The date of this proclamation is not 
given ; internal evidence proves it subsequent 
to the seizure of Delhi by the insurgent 
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Sepoys; and it is nothing but the old story 
put out after the rising. We would hang 
the Mogul high as Haman for his subsequent 
treason and murders, but we acquit him of a 
conspiracy to which he was wholly unequal. 
The rush to Delhi appears the sudden resolve 
of mutineers who had passed the Rubicon at 
Meerut; the proclamation of a king was an 
after-thought suggested by their temporary 
success ; and all that ensued was the natural 
result of the apparent impotence of the Brit- 
ish Government to maintain its cause. 

The revolt, in short, appears to us to have 
been really occasioned by the cartridge griev- 
ance. We nothing doubt the previous exist- 
ence of disaffection through a large part of 
the army. The Dhurma Sobha and the 
native press have played an important part 
in exciting the jealousy of the Sepoys. The 
whole story of the cartridges was probably 
devised and circulated by their agency—as 
many similar falsehoods have doubtless been 
before. During the progress of this revolt 
the most seditious and exasperating state- 
ments appeared in the native journals; and 
though it may be said their circulation is but 
small, this is not to be judged of by the 
number of copies issued, since it is well known 
that agents are employed to read them to 
the native regiments in their lines. The devy- 
otees, Mussulman and Hindu, constantly 
passing up and down the country, furnish such 
agents in abundance. 

On this account we entirely approve of 
Lord Canning’s act, in subjecting the Indian 
press toacensorship. This proceeding has, of 
course, given deadly offence to the editors, 
and in their eyes has tarnished all the glory 
which they attributed to the Governor-Gene- 
ral for his previous measures. If the Empe- 
ror Louis Napoleon finds a free press incom- 
patible with the preservation of order among 
a people so excitable as the French, when de- 
prived of the traditions of legitimacy and 
inured to revolution, who can wonder that it 
has proved intolerable to a Government like 
the Anglo-Indian, contending with the preju- 
dices of another race and creed? The result 
is what Sir Thomas Munro uniformly pre- 
dicted. The language held by native editors, 
and the half-educated East Indians who 
affect to form public opinion in Calcutta, 
would be innocuous in this country from its 
inflated absurdity. Among Sepoys it is 
proved to be full of danger. There are 
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doubtless journals of a superior character, 
conducted by Europeans, in Calcutta; such 
ought not to feel aggrieved at the censorship 
established by Lord Canning: the conditions 
are eminently reasonable. Government re- 
quires only that nothing be published to 
excite disaffection among its native subjects 
—nothing to create suspicion of any inter- 
ference by Government with the Mussulman 
or Hindu religions—finally, nothing which 
tends to weaken its relations with the princes 
and states in alliance with the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Instead of complaining of these restric- 
tions, we heartily wish that the same amount 
of restraint were imposed on the proceedings 
of the besotted society which calls itself 
the Dhurma Sobha. It is a caricature of 
constitutional government to allow a nest of, 
ignorant and malicious traitors to slander its 
intentions under its very nose, and hamper 
every design for the improvement of the 
country by an incessant appeal to the darkest 
and wildest passions of human nature. 
These appeals, however untrue, find easy ad- 
mission to the prejudices of natives who 
know no better. It is impossible to eradicate 
them, and the consequences are written under 
our eyes in letters of fire and blood. No 
scruple should be felt in putting down by 
force an association having such objects in 
view. 

Reverting, however, to the position that 
we have a military mutiny, not a national 
revolt, to deal with, the first question after 
the restoration of order must be that of 
Army Reform. It may be taken for granted 
that Government will not again commit the 
fatal mistake of placing unlimited confidence * 
in Sepoy regiments. There will be a much 
larger proportion of European troops in the 
armies of all three Presidencies. At present 
the European infantry in the army of Bom- 
bay is to the native as 1 to 9 2-3, in that of 
Madras as 1 to 16 2-3, while in the Bengal . 
army it was as low as 1 to 242-3. Lord 
Canning has already advised the raising of 
three Europear. regiments for the Company’s 
service, in place of the six native corps dis- 
banded and revolted up to the 12th May; 
and we cannot doubt that this policy will be 
carried further after what has since occurred. 
The native regular cavalry might well be en- 
tirely abolished, being neither so efficient at 
the charge as the dragoons, nor equal in 
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skirmishing to the irregular horse. The 
artillery will probably be augmented, and 
made exclusively European ; while regiments 
of Sepoy infantry will be quartered in due 
proximity to more reliable forces. It would 
be idle to suppose that Sepoy regiments can 
be altogether dispensed with.* There is ac- 
cordingly no lack of schemes for the reform 
of native discipline in future. We cannot 
now pretend to examine into their merits, but 
we will briefly note the principal suggestions. 

First, make the Sepoy, it is said, more de- 
pendent on his commanding officer. It has 
long been complained by regimental officers 
that the-power and patronage attached to 
the command of a native regiment in former 
days have been gradually withdrawn to head- 
quarters. ‘This is to some extent the inevita- 
ble consequence of the organization of those 
regiments into aregular army. Each im- 
provement of military system necessarily 
draws to the fountain of command much of 
the authority which in looser times was exer- 
cised by local commandants. Years of tran- 
quility increase the centralizing tendency; 
nay, even tend to absorb the Commander-in- 
Chief in the civil government, as the regi- 
mental officer is absorbed at headquarters. 
This process is to some extent unavoidable 
in India; nor until we know how to insure 
regimental commandants who understand 
something more of their duty than appears 
to have been a frequent case in the Bengal 

_army, will the suggestion to increase their 
influence obtain the consideration to which, 
in connection with other reforms, it would 
undoubtedly be entitled. 

Another and more general complaint is the 
absence of regimental officers from their 
corps on staff employ. Nothing certainly 
could be more objectionable than the system, 
or want of system, observed in this respect 
in all three armies. There is no staff corps 
in either. Every officer in the Company’s 
service is borne on the effective strength of 
some regiment, and is simply “ absent” when 
appointed to other duty. Not only the army 
staff, properly so called, is thus supplied by 
regimental officers, but a variety of situations 
under Government, analogous to our civil 
departments of the army, are filled from the 


* The whole expense of the Indian armies 
mustering 315,520 men, is returned at £9,802, 235, 
of which £5,668,100 is calculated to be the cost of 
the 51,316 European soldiers, leaving £4,134,135, 
as the sum total required for 268,204 natives. 
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same quarter. Then there is the Commis- 
sariat, wholly officered from the line, as the 
Ordnance Commissariat is from the artillery. 
Lastly, political and civil appointments of 
power and emolument are the high prizes 


held out to military officers of tact and 


talent. The working of the system is this: 
every cadet is posted, on landing, to a regi- 
ment, where he is drilled and polished for 
the first two years. If in this period he 
passes in the languages, and is possessed of 
talent or interest, the prize he is invited to 
aspire to is a “staff appointment.” If suc- 
cessful, he quits his regiment to return to it 
no more, save under one.of these exceptions 
—he may be remitted to his corps as the 
punishment of stupidity or misconduct; he 
may be obliged to rejoin from having risen to 
military rank too high for his staff situation 
(in which case he naturally expects ere long 
another appointment) ; or lastly, if the regi- 
ment be ordered into the field, all its officers 
are required to accompany it. 

The regiment, then, is the home of the 
least capable, the disappointed, and the dis- 
contented portion of the service. The ambi- 
tion of the talented and aspiring is to quit it. 
It holds out but two prizes for subaltern 
officers—the quartermastership and the ad- 
jutancy. The command is its only attraction 
to older officers, and that is attained by 
seniority. If, under these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, there be still with the regiment a 
senior captain or major acquainted with his 
duty, and anxious to do it—one who has won 
the confidence of the natives in cantonment, 
and might lead them with honor in the field 
—he finds himself superseded, in the moment 
of ambition, by the return of an old field- 
officer, who has been sitting at a desk in Cal- 
cutta for twenty years, but must now take his 
regiment into action. The regiment is, in 
short, a mere conyeniency. ‘The staff-officer 
escapes its burdens, to return at pleasure 
when there is a chance of honor or emolu- 
ment; and the effect is discouraging in the 
extreme to the due performance of regi- 
mental duty. 

Undoubtedly the Commissariat and Gov- 
ernment departments ought to constitute a. 
staff corps by themselves, aid not continue 
a drain on the effective strength of regiments. 
The army staff, properly so called, and the 
political prizes, might still be open to xegi- 
mental officers. When it is urged that every 
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such officer ought to be with his corps, it is 
forgotten how greatly their present number 
exceeds the establishment of a Sepoy regi- 
ment in the palmy days of old, and which is 
still judged sufficient for the irregular corps. 
One of the greatest evils under the present 
system is the idleness of Sepoy officers. 
After morning parade there is literally noth- 
ing to employ them, with the exception of 
the commanding officer, the regimental staff, 
and the officer of the day. The remainder, 
if not inclined to improve themselves, find 
little in their professional life to improve 
them. Simply to increase the number of 
such idlers would not be the way to improve 
discipline, or elevate the native ideas of Euro- 
pean superiority. 

Along, therefore, with the formation of a 
staff corps, the more thoughtful suggest 
some reduction in the number of regimental 
officers, together with an entire revision of 
the system of discipline. The command 
of a company should be attended with greater 
emolument and responsibility, and not be 
attainable without proof of proficiency in 
regimental duties. The regimental staff 
should be paid more on a par with the gene- 
ral. And, finally, the command of the regi- 
ment must no longer be the perquisite of 
seniority, but be made the reward of regi- 
mental service and efficiency.* 

In any such revision of regimental econ- 
omy, the situation of the native officers can- 
not escape, extensive alteration. These are 
at present promoted from the ranks by 
seniority. Many of them are stupid and 
incapable ; others are excellent soldiers, 
upon whom the discipline of the regiment 
often greatly depends. These cannot but 
feel their influence with the men, and contrast 
it with the slight regard in which they are 
often held by the Europeans. Certain it is 
that, in the present mutiny, whether from 
incapacity or disappointed ambition, the 
native officers have been altogether useless 
to the side of duty. In no single instance do 
we find them restraining the disaffected. 
In some they have incited and headed the 
revolt.t ‘The number of natiye commissions 

* Colonel Jacob complains, with much justice, 
that the one test of efficiency required of military 
officers is the passing in the native languages—i.e. 
in books which often afford but a small insight into 
the current dialects, and less into the habits and 
ideas of the men. 


+ General Briggs affirms that this is the general 
character of the native officers throughout India. 
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might be reduced, and means must be devised 
to perpetuate the confidence established. be- 
tween the European and the native officer, 
by the promotion of the latter on the recom- 
mendation of the other. Native officers also 
should be liable to exchange into other regi- 
ments, to guard against their falling under the 
influence of the men. 

We forbear to enter on further details, 
One great and paramount reform must be 
effected, or nothing else can prosper. We 
allude to the bestowal of the highest offices 
in India as a matter of patronage between 
the Government, the Horse Guards, and the 
Court of Directors. The only defeat sus- 
tained in our time by the Bristish arms in 
India was occasioned by the imbecile policy 
of an amiable nobleman, whom the Whigs, 
having tried in high office at home and found 
wanting, thought fit to make Governor-Gene- 
ral of India. The disasters in Affghanistan 
were precipitated by the Horse Guards 
choosing to convert a gentlemanly officer of 
high character and good family, but unfortu- 
nately no soldier, into the general of an In- 
dian division. Twice in the last few years 
have we seen the Government go on its knees 
to a General, who had been passed over at 
the proper times, to go out and save India. 
The merits of Sir Charles Napier and of Sir 
Colin Campbell were as well known when 
the command which they were felt to deserve 
was given to others, as when the country was 
reduced to the humiliating necessity of im- 
ploring their forgiveness and aid. Unless the . 
nome authorities can be persuaded, or com- 
eer into virtue enough to allow India to 

e withdrawn from the field of patronage and 
favor, we see little hope for its armies or in- 
habitants. We are ourselves inclined to 
think that the offices of governor and com- 
mander-in-chief should be united at each 
Presidency, and that both seats in Council 
and Divisional commands throughout India 
should be in the responsible patronage of the 
Governor-General. All that should be done 
at home is to select for that high and com- 
manding position—without regard to politics, 
interest, or court favor—the officer whom the 
voice of India and of the army at large pro- 
nounces the best qualified for its duties. We 
never remember the time when more than 
two or. three competitors could have been 
found to fulfil this condition. Shall we ever 
see the day when the Constitutional Govern- 
ment which has already struggled out of the 
pecuniary phase of political corruption, will 
so purify itself from the secondary pollutions 
of patronage as to undertake the arbitration ? 
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From Household Words. 
BERANGER. 

A PLEASANT picture has recently died out 
like a dissolving view in one of the stately 
streets of Paris—at number seven in the 
Rue de Vendéme. <A quaint and beautiful 
group, long familiar to us all, has there, 
but just now, been abruptly scattered. The 
central figure in it was buried with great 
pomp on the seventeenth of July under the 
sacred dust of Pére la Chaise. And yet that 
group or we are much mistaken, will very 
long survive in the world’s remembrance. It 
was one in many ways quainter even and more 
beautiful than any with which the eccentrici- 
ties of genius have hitherto rendered us so 
strangely and yet so intimately acquainted in 
the animated and pictorial records of litera- 
ture. Quainter even and more beautiful than 
that glimpse we catch in one direction of 
Cowper in his velvet day-cap and brocaded 
gown sauntering among his tame hares, over 
the green lawn of Olney! Or, yonder again, 
that other of white-haired Sir Walter in his 
leathern gaiters and his “ carvelled” chair, 
seated among the shaggy deer-hounds in the 
laird’s writing room at Abbotsford! Or Vol- 
taire, with a face wizened and wrinkled like a 
last autumn’s apple, tripping with a mincing 
step and a lacquered cane, with a stereo- 
typed sneer on his lips and an everlasting 
scorn in his eyes, among the box hedge- 
rows and quincunxes of Ferney! Or Cha- 
teaubriand, brooding with dreamful eyes 
under his disordered locks, in the midst of 
the wizard-conclave of cats littered habitually 
about his chairs and tables, among his books 
and manuscripts! But this group—the group 
of Passy and the Rue de Vendéme? Ah, 
what a charming group it was, what a picture 
it made, how it still contrives to shine out 
vividly before the mind’s eye in the dim per- 
spective of one’s remembrance ! 

Loitering among his flower-beds, or seated 
by his garden-porch, see dear old Pierre Jean 
de Béranger! A comfortable old gentleman 
to look upon,—clad after the homeliest 
fashion in an ample and broad-skirted coat, 
rather worn, it must be told, and even 
threadbare. Has he not sung of it in one 
of his most famous ditties? An easy waist- 
coat and loose-fitting trousers, altogether re- 
minding one of that preposterously good line 
in Rejected Addresses : 

‘* Loose in his gaiters, looser in his gait.’’ 
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His feet thrust into slippers trodden down at 
heel; his head bald and smooth, and glossy 
as appears somehow to befit best your true 
bacchanalian singer ; a very 

** Beaded bubble winking at the brim!’’ 
bald, and smooth, and glossy, as the sculp- 
tured front of his own brother of the classic 
age—Anacreon! The dearest old face in the 
world—the simplest form—the kindliest fea- 
tures. Yet withal a face, a form, and features 
about which notwithstanding their exceeding 
simplicity and homeliness, nothing, absolutely 
nothing, seemed to come incongruously in the 
way of even the loveliest, the most aérial, 
or the most fantastically exquisite associa- 
tions. One could fancy the Fairies playing 
at hide-and-seek between his slippers, or a 
stray Cupid secreting itself on the sly in 
one of his pockets. His voice sounded with 
a tender intonation, thrilling alternately with 
tears and laughter. His eyes brimmed with 
the pathetic, or sparkled with the humorous. 
His cheek flushed with the praise rather than 
with the quaffing of the delicious draughts of 
the love and the wine and the glory he sang 
of. For, this old man in the old coat—slip- 
shod and bald-pated—was the Song-writer of 
his Age, the boast of French literature, the 
darling of the French population! During 
nearly half a century, throughout a long de- 
lightful interval of more than forty years, his 
poetry, the poetry of his Great Heart, has 
been to the entire mass of the people in his 
native land, whether gentle or simple, grey- 
beards or little children, at once a joy and a~ 
consolation. And no wonder—for, of all 
song-writers, Béranger was undoubtedly both 
the most natural and the most national: 
more so even, if that be possible, than 
Moore was to Erin, or Burns to Caledonia! 
His very style, in truth, was so intrinsically 
naturalized and nationalized; it was, so to 
speak, in the very grain and color of it so 
intensely idiomatic and indigenous, as abso- 
lutely to defy anything like adequate transla- 
tion. Insomuch that the happiest foreign 
version of any one of his songs ever yet ac- 
complished, is, at the best, but as a plum 
that has been fingered! A butterfly—caught 
no doubt, but with the golden bloom draggled 
off its purple wings in the catching. A 
flower with the dew shaken out of it, and the 
aroma gone, and the petals withered. 

What songs they are, these Chansons of 





Béranger! Expressive of every kind of emo- 
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tion that can ever stir our heart. Songs of 
love and battle ; of grief and gaiety ; of sar- 
casm and tenderness. Celebrations of glory 
and of beauty, of victory and defeat, of the 
homely and the heroic. Ditties that have 
often and often been, that will again and yet 
again be (how many times to come!) crooned 
gently by the cradle, and chanted dolefully by 
the bier,—music thrilling deeply and tender- 
ly into the heart of a great people, listened 
to by them, and loved by them, as Saul list- 
ened to and loved the harp-tones of the 
Shepherd of the Terebynthine Valley. 

How it happened that Béranger came to 
be a song-writer at all, he himself has re- 
lated, and this moreover in some of the love- 
liest of his many noble effusions. He has 
embalmed the flies and straws of his lowly 
experience in the amber of his verse: and 
for once we don’t “wonder how the devil 
they got there!” Very precious memorials 
they are of the man to those who love him 
—and who among us all has not an affection 
for this Trouvere in the home-spun broad- 
cloth, this Bard of the Guinguette? Above 
all, they are inestimable attestations of the 
unaffected simplicity and nobility of his char- 
acter. 

It was in Paris (of all places), at number 
fifty in the Rue Montorgueil, on the nine- 
teenth of August, 1780, that Pierre Jean de 
Béranger was born—Paris (“full of gold and 
woe ”) being appropriately the birthplace and 
the deathplace of this most intensely French 
of Frenchmen. He breathed his first breath 
he tells us, in the house of a poor tailor— 
his maternal grandfather. He not merely 
tells us this—he sings it—sings the very 
names and dates (precisely as we have here 
given them), the humble trade and the lowly 
parentage. 

«© Dans ce Paris plein d’or et de misére, 
En l’an du Christ mil sept cent quatre-vingt 
Chez un tailleur, mon pauvre et vieux grand 
pére, ° 

Moi nouveau-né, sachez ce qui m’advint.”’ 

And thereupon he chants to us, (how me- 
lodiously!) the surprise of his old grandsire, 
the Snip, on finding him one day tenderly 
rocked in the arms of a Fairy, “who with 
gay refrains lulled the cry of his first sor- 
rows :” 

‘* Et cette fée avec des gais refrains, 
Calmait le cri de mes premiers chagrins.”’ 
Another of these charming little autobio- 





graphic Chansons, recounts the awful source 
of this holy mission of the Song-writer. It 
is called Ma Vocation. And it relates how a 
mournful wail issuing from his new-born lips, 
the dear God said to him— “ Sing, sing, poor 
little one!” Everything is touchingly and 
truthfully particularized in this manly and 
modest egotism of Béranger. Even the 
drowsy lullaby sung to him by the pretty 
bonne, Ma Nourice, who hushed him to rest 
in his infancy. 
** Dodo, l’enfant do, 
L’enfant dormira tantot.”’ 
«* Bye-bye, baby, bye! 
Sleep, my baby, bye-and-bye!”’ 

So likewise in the Recollections of Child- 
hood, Souvenirs d’Enfance, he commemo- 
rates the games and tasks of the dear school- 
days, when, from his tenth to his sixteenth 
years, from 1790 to 1796, he lived during 
those troublous times among his friends and 
relatives in the town of Péronne. Later on, 
he sings regretfully of the joyous hours 
passed in his garret, see Le Grenier, when a 
healthful and hopeful stripling. Nay, even 
(as already intimated), the perishable Old 
Coat, with the pile brushed off it and the 
seams whitened by age, has a charm for him 
—vide Mon Habit—becomes endeared to him 
by the simple force of association. It is not 
however, we need scarcely add, by any means 
exclusively to the celebration of littlenesses 
even thus genially domestic, that Béranger 
restricts his incomparable genius as a song- 
writer. He has, on the contrary, sounded in 
some sort the whole gamut of the Human 
Passions, from the Treble to the Diapason, 
Religion and Patriotism, Glory and Beauty, 
Love and Friendship, have been his themes 
alternately. And it would be difficult to say, 
upon the instant, in which department of 
song his Muse has proved the most eminently 
successful. 

His immense popularity can scarcely be 
matter of surprise to us, when we remember 
that others have, before now, been rewarded 
with Fame for the production of a single 
copy of verses. Not to allude more than 
casually to Wolfe,as having secured remem- 
brance for his name in the world of letters 
by his one solitary Elegy about Sir John 
Moore at Corunna—precisely as Beckford 
has, by Vathek alone, gained for himself no 
fleeting reputation as a romancist—did not 
the Lady Anne Barnard (God bless her!) 
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win renown by her single ballad of Auld 
Robin Grey? Did not Rouget de Lisle, 
the young artillery officer in the garrison at 
Strasbourg, half-starved during the scarcity 
of 1792, flushed with wine and improvising 
to the sound of his clavicord in the silence 
and solitude of his barrack-chamber upon 
one memorable midnight before that first 
stormy dawn of the Great French Revolu- 
tion—did not Rouget de Lisle there and 
then immortalize himself, in that one effort, 
by the composition, the creation, rather be 
it said, the rapturous revelation, of that 
glorious Hymn of Revolt, the Marseillaise ? 
It is no marvel whatever, that, with celebrity 
thus not unfrequently achieved before now, 
by one single triumph on the part of a song- 
writer, Béranger by so many triumphs, 
triumphs so signal and so re-iterated, should 
have won for himself this unrivaled popu- | 
larity, and this all but unparalleled reputa- 
tion. 

And this for the most part simply because 
his marvellous lyrical genius was throughout 
so perfectly truthful, so entirely unaffected, 
so wholly natural and unstudied in its mani- 
festation. He never pretends or exaggerates. 
What he thinks, he says—what he feels, he 
expresses—he Is simply what he appears To 
Be. His Muse, so to speak, is never hysteri- 
cal. His fun declares itself, not in a roar of, 
merriment, but in a laughter like that of Old 
Fezziwig, who, we are told,“ laughed all over 
himself from his shoes to his organ of bene- 
volence.” His rage and his pathos have 
neither the howl of a Cassandra, nor the 
shriek of a Deiphobe. Rejoicing, sorrowing, 
believing, feeling, thinking, in every way in- 
tensely—he is never in extremes. Affecta- 
tion, it may be said, was his antithesis. He, 
we may be sure, could never 

‘* Die of a rose in aromatic pain.”’ 
He would have inhaled its fragrance with a 
sort of rapture, and then have stuck it jaun- 
tily in his button-hole. And so the people 
loved him—the man was so true at the same 
time that he was so intense! 

The purest love-songs of Béranger—alas! 
that we should have to regret his uccasionally 
chanting licentious ditties to the zon-zon of 
the flute and the violin—how exquisitely 
delicate they are in their refined and chas- 
tened tenderness! Loveliest of them all, 
perhaps, the one in which he cries out con- 





tinually That she is beautiful, Qu’elle est 
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jolie! Pre-eminently above all his exhilarat- 
ing convivial songs, or Bacchanalians, com- 
mend us to his jovial Trinquons, in which he 
bids the whole world hob-nob socially to- 
gether! Trinquons! with its chinking re- 
frain, better even than the drinking chorus 
of Mine Ancient in Othello. 
‘* Et pour choquer, 
Nous provoquer, 
Le verre en main, en rond nous attaquer, 
D’abord nous trinquerons pour boire, 
Et puis nous boirons pour trinquer.’’ 


Very freely translated thus: 


** Cans we clatter, 
Tables batter, . 
Glass in hand, each other flatter: 
First of all we chink to drink, 
And presently we drink to chink ! ’’ 

But what refrains they all are, the wonder- 
ful refrains of Béranger; as provocative of 
singing in unison to the voice of those who 
listen, as the stirring sound of Scottish dance- 
music ever proves to be an irresistible incen- 
tive to movement among the feet of a gath- 
ering of Highlanders. Listen to the close of 
each verse of the Vivandiére, with her choral 
rub-a-dub— 

‘¢ Tintin, tintin, tintin, r’lin, tintin ! *’ 
Or hearken to his comically serious expostu- 
lation with Grimalkin in his stanzas entitled 
Ma Chatte (asking Pussy What ails her ?)— 
Que veut Minette? ’’ 
Above all, sit silently, with a grave face, if 
you can, while some friend from Over the 
Water chuckles:out the laughing refrain 
of any one among the drollest of these chan- 
sons! say, for example, that about The little 
Gray Man: 
‘© Qui dit: Moi, je m’en... 
Et dit: Moi, je m’en... 
Ma foi, moi, je m’en ris! . 
Oh! qu’il est gai le petit homme gris ! ’’ 
‘© Who said: As forme... 
And said: As for me.. 
Faith, as for me, I laugh ! 

Oh! but the Little Gray Man loves chaff ! ’’ 
or, better still, that of the famous King of 
Yvetot : 

*¢ Pour toute garde il n’avait rien 

Qu’un chien. 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Ohf! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
Quel bon petit roi c’était la! 
La, la!’ 
‘¢ Whose only guard was a dog— 
Queer dog ! 
[Quite a Punch with Toby !] 


*¢ Mia-mia-ou ! 
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Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
What a funny little king was that— 
La, la !”’ 

His pensive and purely meditative songs, 
however, must always be regarded as amongst 
his most eminently beautiful. The exquisite 
little poem about The Shooting Stars, espe- 
cially, with its closing couplet : 

** Ce n’est qu’une étoile qui file, 

Qui file, file, et disparait.’’ 

‘* Tis only a star that shoots, 

That shoots, shoots, and disappears ! °” 

Daintiest among the daintiest of these 
particular compositions of his, moreover, 
being his far-famed song, If I were a little 
Bird! That graceful freak of fancy, in which 
he exclaims continually, like a voice from the 
boughs, 

** Je volerais vite, vite, vite, 
Si j’étais petit oiseau.’’ 

‘**T would fly quick, quick, quick, 
If I were a little bird.” 

Several of these world-renowned chansons 
are nevertheless, in reality strange to tell, 
about mere abstractions. But how much 
Béranger could make of themes thus appar- 
ently vague and impalpable, those will very 
well remember, who are familiar with his 
songs on Fortune and on Happiness. Yet 
to understand thoroughly that he loves to 
deal in something better than mere abstrac- 
tions, it is only necessary to contemplate for 
a moment, his celebration of such exceedingly | 
substantial personages as Roger Bontemps, 
or Madame Grégoire; or to look at his in- 
genious delineation of Jean de Paris and 
Monsieur Judas; to say nothing of that won-| 
derful scapegrace Paillasse. Sometimes, as! 
in the half-playful, half-pathetic equivoque | 
about The Blind Mother—wherein Lise, with | 
inimitable effrontery, attributes the opening | 
window to the heat! and the opening door to 
the wind! and the sound of kisses to the! 
bird in its osier cage! (Colin, the rogue, all 
the while at her elbow, invisible to La Mere! 
Aveugle, but suspected !)—Beéranger com- 
presses within half-a-dozen sparkling stanzas, | 
the interest of a little romance, and, with the | 
interest also, the resistless fascination. 

His chief glory as a song-writer, however, 
springs incontestably from his wondrous iden- | 
tification of himself with the patriotic ardor, | 
and the national enthusiasm, and the warlike | 
splendor, of his Fatherland. Especially, and | 
beyond all, from his intimate, it should rather | 











be said, his inextricable, interweaving of his 
own poetic fame with the heroic renown of 
Napoleon. Henceforth their names will live 
together in the popular remembrance—cele- 
brities so strangely contrasting, and yet at 
the same time so curiously harmonious! The 
founder of an empire and of a dynasty, con- 
queror at once and lawgiver: and, side by 
side with that new Sesostris, the homely poet 
who sang of his glory, who loved to call him- 
self simply by his one enviable but unpre- 
tending title of Chansonnier. Béranger, 
more even than Manzoni, has acquired for 
himself the right of being designated the 
Poet of Napoleon. Already that right has, 
during a very long interval, been universally 
recognized—already! and yet there are some 
fifty songs, relating exclusively to the mem- 
ories of the Empire, which have never yet 
appeared. Fifty original chansons written 
by Béranger about Napoleon; deposited 
séveral years ago by their author in the hands 
of a Paris notary, with an ulterior view to 
their posthumous publication. Need any one 
hint with what eagerness that posthumous 
publication is at this moment anticipated ? 
Scarcely; to those at least, who know famil- 
iarly the glorious songs chanted long since to 
the memory of Napoleon the Great by the 
thrilling voice of Pierre Jean de Béranger! 
Songs in which it is curious to note that never 
once is the name of Napoleon articulated. 
He is only spoken of in them as “le grand 
homme,” or “le bon empereur,” or by some 
such phrase—lovingly and reverently. The 
merest allusion is enough; the Hero shines 
forth through the verse of the Songwriter too 
distinctly to require one solitary syllable with 
a view to his identification. Besides which, 
the catastrophe of Mont Saint Jean and the 
sorrowful exile in Saint Helena were alto- 
gether too freshly and too painfully in the 
popular remembrance when Beranger wrote, 
to admit of his articulating without a pang, 
through such cries of homage and affection 
as rang out wildly in those impassioned songs, 
the name of all others consecrated to the 
love and admiration of France: first of all by 
many unparalleled achievements : afterwards, 
and yet more, by sufferings profound and 
overwhelming. His evidently intentional sup- 
pression of Napoleon’s name in all the war- 
songs, appears indeed to be born of the same 
profound emotions of grief, dictating, in one 
of his songs, the avowedly intentional sup- 
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pression of the name of Waterloo. Remem- 
bering the anguish with which it is associated, 
he cries out that “by that name his verse 
shall never be saddened.” Is not the reti- 
cence as significant in regard to Napoleon as 
in regard to Waterloo? 
«* Son nom jamais n’attristera mes vers.’’ 
Yet, though he sings of him thus merely 
inferentially, with what fervor he sings, never- 
theless! His words ring through these noble 
war-songs as with the resonance of a trumpet. 
What a tender and elevated pathos there is 
in the commemoration of the Hero’s Death, 
Le Cinq Mai, 1821, at Longwood! What a 
tenacity of love and admiratian in the collo- 
quy between the old soldiers of the grand 
army, les Deux Grenadiers! How evidently 
the old man delights to sing of the Old Times 
in respect of the Old Flag, and the Old Ser- 
geant, and the Old Corporal! The Old Flag 
treasured up in secret, dusty and faded, under 
the mattress ; the Old Sergeant talking rap- 
turously of the ensanguined past, to his pretty 
daughter; the Old Corporal marching to 
death, with the pipe between his teeth, 
muttering to the young troopers through the 
puffs of tobacco, as they move on with 
measured tread towards the place of execu- 
tion : 
** Conscrits an pas; 
Ne pleurez pas, * 
Ne pleurez pas, 
Marchez au pas, 
Au pas, au pas, au pas, au pas !”’ 
** Recruits—march free ! 
Weep not for me, 
Weep not for me, 
Keep step—march free ! 
Keep step, keep step, keep step, keep step !”’ 
The grandest of all these heroic chansons, 
however, yet remains to be particularized, 
the glorious Recollections of the People, 
called simply Souvenirs du Peuple, in which 
(as usual, without a whisper of his name) 
the historic form of Napoleon gleams forth 
vividly before the popular imagination, 
transfigured! An old grandame is the nar- 
rator; and a party of villagers, clustered 
around her as she sits in the evening 
twilight, are the listeners and interlocutors. 
The refrain of this song in particular has 
something wonderful in its strange and 
scarcely definable blending of variety with 
monotony. Monotony in effect as all tend- 
ing to the one purpose; variety of treat- 
ment as helping to keep alive, at its utmost 
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intensity, the interest first awakened. The 
villagers entreat the old grandame to talk to 
them about the Great Man, whose deeds 
long past, still, like events of yesterday, 
captivate the popular heart in their re- 
membrance. And she talks—talks of her 
own personal recollections. She has seen 
him herself: they are full of wonder. He 
has given her Good-day at her cottage door, 
as he passed through the village with a ret- 
inue of kings. “What!” they exclaim. 
“He has spoken to you, mother? He has 
spoken to you?” Every thing is described 
by the old grandame minutely, with all the 
particularity of a photograph. The gray 
great-coat, the three-cornered hat, the smile 
which she says was so sweet, “ était bien 
doux.” They hang upon every syllable, ex- 
claiming again, “ What brave days for you, 
mother! What brave daysfor you!” Her 
recollections now change in their tone; she 
talks no longer of his glory, but of the disas- 
ters portending his downfall. One evening, 
“as it might be this,” she tells them, he came 
again to her cottage, and entered. No reti- 
nue of kings at his heels then, but a feeble 
escort, weary and dejected. “Seated in this 
very chair,” she says, he sighed, “O! War, 
War!” “What!” they exclaim. “Then 
he sat there, mother? Then he sat there?” 
It ends, this apotheosis of a popular hero in 
song—as such a song should end—with tears 
and words of benediction. In every way it is 
Béranger’s masterpiece. 

It was not, of course, by a single bound 
that Pierre Jean de Béranger attained this 
conspicuous elevation, or rather this abso- 
lute pre-eminence as a song-writer. As might 
be said in the instance of almost every self- 
made man on record, his were indeed but 
very small beginnings. At the outset, a boy- 
waiter at a little tavern or auberge kept by 
a prim old aunt of his at Péronne. After- 
wards, like Franklin, or our own gifted and 
lamented Jerrold, a compositor; this also at 
the town Péronne, at a M. Laisney’s 
printing establishment. Here, handling the 
type, he seems to have caught from them 
the old, ineradicable disease of writing, the 
cacoéthes scribendi, and to have instinctively 
aspired to the dignity of authorship. Ani- 
mated by his new-born ambition, Béranger 
hastened from the provinces to his native 
capital, and there, in that “ golden and mis- 
erable Paris,” boldly tried his fortunes in 
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literature. It was at this most critical period 
of his history that he passed through many 
and bitter hardships. Hardships from which 
he was only extricated by means of the sole 
patronage he is known to have ever accepted 
—patronage coming to him appropriately 
from the First Consul’s brother, afterwards 
known as the Prince di Canino, M. Lucien 
Bonaparte. Having in 1803, by a fortunate 
inspiration, enclosed some of his MS. verses 
to this amiable cultivator of the fine arts 
and of letters, the young, unfriended, and 
impoverished adventurer, received three days 
afterwards the exquisite consolation of the 
verbal, and, with it, the substantial sympathy 
of his new-found Mecenas. How amply and 
abundantly he repaid the author of the epic 
of Charlemagne for that sympathy, every 
one knows who has chanced to read the 
grateful note of 1833, in most eloquent prose 
explanatory of his ever-memorable Dedica- 
tion. 

It has been observed in reference to Béran- 
ger, as something in every way most remark- 
able, that he of all men remained to the lasi 


without the cross and ribbon of the Legion | 


of Honor, in a land where merit, however 
insignificant—sometimes, indeed, de-merit 
the most flagrant and disgraceful—is in the 
habit of being signalized by decorations. 
This, in truth, however, is not by any means, 
as has been supposed, remarkable in regard 
to Béranger. It is, on the contrary, strictly 
in keeping and perfectly characteristic. It 
is a circumstance in its way as perfectly 
characteristic as the incident embellishing 
his whole life—that, namely, of his support- 
ing existence to the end, exclusively with the 
proceeds of a trifling annuity derived from 
his publisher, and his warm-hearted friend 
and associate, M. Perrotin. Had he not 
won a popularity beyond all decorations ? 
He who has been voted the Poet of France 
by national acclamation? He who comes to 
us, bearing in one hand the bay-wreath of a 
Bard of the People, and in the other the un- 
dying laurel-crown woven by himself, the 
greenest and the brightest ever laid in votive 
offering upon the imperial tomb of Napoleon ? 
As for himself, he had long since received the 
old anacreontic coronation : crowned with the 
song-writer’s garland of roses—roses droop- 
ing about his bald head voluptuously—heavy 
with their aromatic perfume—the dew upon 
them, wine-drops! It is exclusively upon his 
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transcendant merits as a song-writer that 
his fame rests, as upon an indestructible 
foundation. Of the absolute reality of this 
truth he himself was so entirely satisfied 
that he is known to have spontaneously com- 
mitted to the flames, one by one at intervals, 
his more ornate and more ambitious contri- 
butions to literature. Conspicuous among 
the works thus destroyed by his own hand, 
in manuscript, were—his epic on Clovis, his 
dithyrambics on the Deluge, his idyll, descrip- 
tive of a Pilgrimage, his comedy of the Her- 
maphrodites, his Memoirs of his Own Times, 
and a compendious critical and biographical 
Dictionary of his Contemporaries. Even 
now, his ingenious labors, between 1805 and 
1806, as the compiler of the Annals of the 
Museum, are forgotten by the world at large, 
almost as entirely as his assiduous applica- 
tion subsequently in the office of M. de Fon- 
tanes, the Grand Master of the University, 
within the jurisdiction of whose department 
he occupied for twelve years the position of 
sub-secretary, or rather the minor post of 
commis-expéditionnaire. 

Béranger, we ‘repeat, was fully conscious, 
immediately after the occasion of his earlier 
successes, that the one fruitful toil of his 
life was that adventured upon by him simply 
in his character as a Chansonnier. “ My 
songs,” said he, “are myself” (Mes chansons, 
c'est moi). And as attestations of his really 
national importance as a song-writer, twice 
we find him subjected, in that capacity, to 
fine and incarceration. First of all, in 1821, 
when he was mulcted of five hundred francs 
and imprisoned for three months in Sain 
Pélagie. Secondly, in 1829, when he was in 
durance for as many as nine months at La 
Force, having incurred, under the same sen- 
tence, a penalty of no less than ten thousand 
francs—a sum which was at once raised (at 
the suggestion of his friend, Lafitte, the 
banker), by national subscription. “The 
happiness of mankind has been the dream of 
my life,” wrote Béranger, in 1833. And 
strangely enough, it was the destiny of that 
philanthropic genius to watch from the very 
commencement the momentous struggle of 
France towards that day-dream, with a view 
to its social and political realization. “He 
who remembered, as an incident of yesterday, 
following (when himself but a little nine-year- 
old gamin of the Quartier des Halles) the 
tumultuous mob of Parisians on the renowned 
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fourteenth of July, 1789, to the storming of 
the Bastille; nearly sixty years later found 
himself in his old age returned by two hun- 
dred and four thousand four hundred and 
seventy-one votes toa seat in the National 
Assembly, as representative of the Seine, the 
eighth upon the list of Popular Favorites, 
his name coming immediately after those of 
the leadiug members of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. It was only, however, at one 
single sitting of that Republican Chamber 
that the reserved and simple-hearted song- 
writer took his place among the chosen leg- 
islators of France: namely, upon Thursday, 
the fourth of May, 1848, the day upon which 
the National Assembly was solemnly inaugu- 
rated. Withdrawing into the privacy most 
congenial to the noble simplicity of his char- 
acter, Béranger there survived, in uninter- 
rupted calm, very nearly to the patriarchal] 
age of an octogenarian. He who by a me- 
morable accident was almost destroyed in his 
childhood at Péronne by a thunderbolt, 
breathed his last peacefully, on Thursday, the 
fifteenth of July, 1857; expiring from the 
sheer exhaustion of nature, but one month 
short of his seventy-seventh anniversary. 
The national honors subsequently paid to his 
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memory in France are, at this moment, 
freshly in the general remembrance. The 
ceremonial of a great public funeral upon the 
morrow of his demise, was the first tribute 
offered to the fame of the poor tailor’s grand- 
son of the Rue Montorgueil by the People 
and the Government. A monument, pro- 
vided by the latter, is to be raised over the 
grave where his honored remains lie, side by 
side with those of his old friend Manuel. 
The street where the national song-writer ex- 
pired, is henceforth to be called (no longer 
the Rue de Venddme but) the Rue de Be- 
ranger. His portrait, moreover, is forthwith 
to be placed in the gallery at Versailles, where 
are already grouped the effigies of Moliére, 
Corneille,and Lafontaine. But sorrowfully 
again be it said, the group has at length but 
just now been scattered, of which the Origi- 
nal of that Portrait was so long the central 
figure, the group so well-known and so fa- 
miliar! Beranger, the white-haired and 
bald-headed—his old coat and slippers clus- 
tered about by Fays and Cupids—swallows 
circling cheerily at his open lattice—a cup of 
wine in his hand and a song upon his lips— 
the wine and the song both tributes to the 
love and beauty of Lisette. 





Cuewine Tospacco.—I have not said any 
thing in the course of this paper on the subject 
of chewing; but as this extremely unpleasant 
custom cannot with propriety be excluded from 
an article on the subject of tobacco, I shall con- 
clude with an anecdote shewing that the habit, 
dirty though it be, is not unattended with ad- 
vantages. Commodore Wilkes, of the Exploring 
Expedition, learned, in the course of a conversa- 
tion with an intelligent savage of the Feejee 
Islands, that on one occasion, a vessel, the hull 
of which was still visible on the beach, had 
come ashore in a storm, and that all the crew 
had fallen into the hands of the islanders. 

‘‘And what did you do with them?’’ asked 
Wilkes anxiously. 

‘* Killed ’em all,’’ answered the savage. 

** What did you do with them after you had 
killed them ? ’’ 

‘* Eat ’em—good,’’ returned the anthropo- 
phagos, grinning at the remembrance of ihe 
horrible feast. 

‘*Did you eat them all?’’ asked the com- 
modore, feeling exceedingly unwell. 

** Yes, we eat all but one.’’ 

** And why didn’t you eat him?’’ inquired 
the explorer, whose curiosity got the better of 
his horror. ; 

** Cos he taste too much like tobacco. 
n’t eat him no how!” 


Could- 





There is no doubt that the individual who 
proved such a posthumous puzzle to the Feejee 
gourmands, owed his exemption from the fate 
of his comrades entirely to his partiality for 
pigtail. Enjoyers of the ‘‘quid,’’ therefore, 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the juices 
of their favorite weed so completely saturate the 
tissues of their bodies, that, in case of ship- 
wreck, they need be under no apprehension of 
ever being served up at a New Zealand dinner- 
party.— Chambers’ Journal. 





Force.—A young Cambridge friend, specially 
qualified to take a high honor in aquatics, in- 
forms me that he cannot suggest any meaning 
of the verb ‘* to forge,’’ as used in boat-races, 
save that in useat sea. He therefore under- 
stands the word as signifying ‘‘ to go forward, 
to asvance;’’ as when one ship gradually gains 
upon another, and is said to ‘‘ forge ahead.’’ 
In this sense of the verb ‘‘ to forge,’’ I would 
derive it from one or other of the many Dutch 
and German words compounded with voor or 
vor (before); e. g., ** vorzichen’’ (to draw 
dhead), ‘‘ voorgaen’’ and ‘‘ vorgehen ’’ to go 
before). The last seems the most likely. Tak- 
ing heed to pronounce the v like f,as usual in 
German, we have vorgehen, forgehen,—forge— 
Notes and Queries, 
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From Household Words. 
MICROSCOPIC PREPARATIONS. 

Ir seems probable, from many symptoms, 
that the microscope is about to become the 
idol of the day; we appear to be on the eve 
of a microscope mania. For some time past, 
that fascinating instrument has taken its 
rank as an indispensable aid to science. The 
geologist confidently appeals to its evidence, 
when he asserts that coal is only fossilised 
vegetable substance; that chalk and other 
important strata are in great part composed 
of shells ; that a minute fragment of a tooth 
belonged to a reptile and not to a fish; that 
a splinter of bone had traversed the air, ages 
and ages ago, in the body of a flying lizard, 
and not in that ofa bird. Lor the anatomist, 
the medical man, and the zoologist in general, 
the microscope is not an instrument which 
he can use or neglect at his pleasure. On 
the contrary, the objects for which it must be 
employed are determinate. It is destined to 
teach a number of facts and exhibit a multi- 
tude of organs, which can be studied neither 
by the naked eye, nor by the aid of any other 
instrument. Such are, the textures of the 
tissues, the phenomena attending the course 
of the blood, the vibrations of cilia in animal- 
cules, animals, and men; the contractions of 
the muscular fibres, and many other things 
of the highest interest. Besides these learned 
pursuits, which are the business of the com- 
parative few, the microscope offers an inex- 
haustible treasury of amusement to crowds 
of amateurs who aim no higher than to obtain 
a little useful information respecting the 
nature of the ordinary objects by which they 
are surrounded, and are content to admire 
beauty and variety of design, even when they 
cannot penetrate to final causes. To the 
invalid or lame person confined to the house, 
to the worn man of business whose soul is 
weary of affairs, to the lonely dweller in a 
country residence where little or only uncon- 
genial society is to be had,—to such persons, 
and to many others, a few plants and minerals 
from the nearest hedge or stone-heap, a box 
of the commonest insects, a half-score of 
wide-mouthed bottles containing water-weeds 
—some from any neighboring pool, others 
from the seashore—will supply a succession 
of intertainment, which is incredible to those 
who have not made the experiment. Nor is 
is this the occupation of a trifler; for, while 
thus occupying our leisure, we unconsciously 





attain a comprehensive view of the Great 
Artificer’s wisdom and power. 

Microscopic preparations are fast increasing 
in importance, as an article of commerce; 
they are one of the many battle-grounds of 
competing rivalries. Rich men, as amateurs, 
and men of science, as students, form with 
these their microscopic museums, as others 
keep their microscopic ménageries. Collec- 
tion and cabinets of microscopic preparations 
are to be purchased, containing from a dozen 
to a thousand objects and upwards ; and lists 
and catologues are published irom which the 
buyer may choose the articles that best suit 
his taste or illustrate his studies. With the 
aid of these preparations, there is no reason 
why the microscope should not become an 
instrument of drawing-room recreation, quite 
as much as the stereoscope, over which it has 
the advantage of variety, to speak of nothing 
farther or higher. For, although the por- 
traits of microscopic objects, drawn and en- 
graved and colored after life, ave often very 
beautiful and wonderful performances, and a 
volume of them will help you to spend an 
interesting evening, still they are faint and 
feeble nothings when compared with the 
objects themselves as seen under a good in- 
stryment. Their great utility lies in their 
helping you to recognize the originals them- 
selves, when you meet with them. With the 
solar or oxyhydrogen microscopes exhibited 
at public lectures, you only see the shadow of 
the thing displayed; but, with a good com- 
pound microscope you behold the thing itself 
actually and bodily. 

The ordinary routine of manipulation for 
the production of good preparations will be 
found in most elementary treatises on the 
microscope; in Carpenter, Queckett, Hogg, 
Beale, and others. Nevertheless, I will give 
a few supplemental hints, kindly communi- 
cated by an expert practitioner, which may be 
useful to the student, and even to those who 
are more advanced. 

In mounting in balsam, if your object be an 
animal preparation or any other liable to curl 
under the influence of heat, first evaporate 
your balsam on the slide to such « consistence 
that it will harden readily on cooling; take 
it from the source of heat, suffer it nearly to 
cool, then place on it your object, and then, 
upon the object, your glass cover. Heat it 
again slowly. The*heat, equalized by the 
cover, prevents the curling, and the prepara- 
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tion is mounted in the usual way without 
further difficulty. 

In mounting animal preparations in bal- 
sam—or others which from circumstances 
require moistening first with turpentine, as 
fern-sporules, foraminifera, and such like—let 
the balsam be afterwards heated very, very 
gradually. By this you avoid bubbles, and 
evaporate the turpentine completely, so as to 
make a finer and clearer preparation. The 
sooner balsam preparations are cleaned after 
being mounted, the easier it is to do it. 

In preparing diatomacee,* either fresh or 
from fossil earth, there is but one mode of 
procuring good specimens. Wash your earth 
thoroughly. Having prepared five or six 
clean cups, pour it from one to the other, 
allowing it to stand one minnte in the first, 
two minutes in the second, four in the third, 
eight in the fourth, and so on in similar pro- 
portions. Try them all under the microscope, 
and you will find that probably only one will 
yield good specimenis. 

All saline solutions, being slow of evapora- 
tion, are easier to mount in than spirit. The 
only art of mounting in flat cells consists in 
the drying of each coat of varnish (gold-size 
is the best) before the next is applied. In 
wet weather, three days should elapse between 
the first and second coats; in dry weather, 
one is enough. When the second coat is on, 
the preparation is for the time safe; the 
third and fourth may be applied at longer 
intervals. Some few out of a series of cell- 
preparations will always spoil; but, by adopt- 
ing this precaution, our experienced practi- 
tioner has been successful in a hundred and 
forty-eight out of a hundred and fifty prepar- 
ations, over and over again. 

Dry preparations, apparently so easy, puz- 
zle beginners most. There is a simple way 
of mounting them; make previously a sort 
of cup on the glass slides you keep in store 
with a ring of gold-size painted on them. 
The longer they are afterwards kept in store, 
the better. When wanted for use, place on 
them your object; slightly heat your cleaned 
cover; drop it on the circle of gold-size; 
press it down, and the preparation is finished. 
If not thoroughly and completely dry, the 
size will run. Difficult scales for test-objects, 
as those of the lepisma and the podura, are 
(I, the writer, think) bétter mounted dry 
than in balsam. 
nm See Household Words, vol. xiv., pages 293 and 
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Most infusorial animalcules, as soon as the 
water in which they swim is evaporated 
tumble to pieces, or burst, even “ going off” 
gradually and regularly, as a Catherine-wheei 
discharges its fire-works. No conservative 
fluid keeps them well enough to allow them 
satisfactorily to be offered for sale; for 
private examination and use, five grains of 
rock-salt, and a grain of alum, to the ounce 
of undistilled water, answer best. 

It will be seen from these brief practical 
suggestions, that the preparer’s art is no 
mere mechanical routine. He must have 
science to know what is worth preserving, 
taste to arrange it gracefully and accurately, 
and skill so to embalm his object as to retain 
its beauty for future admirers. He must 
have an artistic eye, a fine touch, an exten- 
sive knowledge of Nature’s minutiae, and a 
hand practised in the manipulation of his 
business. Hence, it is no day-dream to pre- 
dict, that, before long, collections of micro- 
scopic objects will publicly enter the lists 
with other articles of virti. Choice speci- 
mens of invisibilities will rise to high fancy 
prices—especially after their preparers are 
dead. As we treasure cabinet-pictures by 
Teniers or the Breughels, so shall we set an 
exalted value on charming bits of still-life 
from the studios of Amadio or Stevens, on 
insect-portraits by Topping, on botanical 
groups by Bourgogne the Elder, and on other 
works by anonymous artists, whose names, 
though not their productions, still remain 
unknown to fame. We shall have con- 
noisseurs, fanciers, and collectors of micro- 
scopic objects, with all the peculiarities of the 
genus. Indeed, I might say we have them 
already in the adolescent stage of their 
growth. But, one of these days, as my 
readers who live long enough will see, beau- 
tiful preparations by first-rate hands will pass 
through the same course of destiny as illu- 
minated missals, majolica earthernware, Ben- 
venuto Cellini carvings, and the like. Their 
multitude, it is to be hoped, will prevent any 
artificial reduction of their numbers, with the 
view of increasing the value of those that are 
left. Dutchmen with whom a rare tulip has 
separated into a couple of bulbs, have crushed 
one of them beneath their heel to render the 
other a solitary specimen. Bibliomaniacs 
have made a copy of a book unique, by com- 
mitting rival copies to the flames. The 
Arabs are grand amateurs of red and white 
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piebald horses. “When you see a piebald 
horse,” they say, “ buy it; if you cannot buy 
it, steal it; if you cannot steal it, kill it.” To 
follow out the system (more to be honored 
in the breach than the observance), we 
should have speculators buying up the 
diatoms from Ichaboe guano, and causing 
them to disappear as the substance itself 
grows scarcer, and the present microscopic 
preparations from it enter the list of works 
by the “old masters.” 

Those who are in the habit of preparing 
microscopic objects for the supply of the 
pubiic, very soon become aware of a, to them, 
important fact,— that the greatest demand is 
not, as might be supposed, from begin- 
ners, and those to whom the manipulation 
necessary might be thought too difficult, but 
that their best customers are those who are 
best acquainted with specimens, and with the 
difficulty of so arranging them as most 
clearly to display their specific form or 
characteristics. A short time spent by an 
able manipulator will suffice to arrange three 
or four specimens of the same object, when 
hours and hours might be fruitlessly wasted 
by another equally or better qualified to ob- 
serve and comment upon the preparation 
when accurately arranged, but incapable, 
from want of practice, of mounting it to his 
satisfaction. In short, here, as elsewhere, a 
division of labor is expedient for the public 
good. An able microscopist often discovers 
that his time is better spent in making ob- 
servations, and in recording them, than in 
manipulation. 

Therefore, if you are a real and earnest 
student, the aid of a preparer will be abso- 
lutely necessary to economize time, even 
supposing you have the skill to make prepa- 
rations yourself. If you are an amateur, 
playing with the microscope principally for 
your amusement, you will have still less 
time to dissect, embalm, and mount minute 
objects on the rule that busy people always 
find more spare time for extra work than 
comparatively idle ones. One motive, too, 
for sending your object to a professional 
artist, should be the communication to other 
amateurs—the publication, as it were—of 
rarities and novelties, by the agency of the 
preparer. If you meet with any thing new 
and good, unless you are selfish and jealous, 
you will send what you can spare to a pro- 
fessional preparer. You may fairly expect 





to receive similar favors in return; and a 
slice, a pinch, or a tuft of a discovery, is 
enough for yourself. The rest will serve to 
give pleasure to others. It is true that very 
many objects of interest, which only require 
to be placed dry and uninjured between two 
plates of glass, you may collect and mount 
for yourself with perfect success, temporarily. 
The scales and hairs of insects are comprised 
in this class ; gossamer threads, such as float 
in the autumnal sunshine, furnish you, under 
the microscope, with a tangled skein of silk 
which would take a lifetime to unravel. But 
objects stored without due and regular 
preparation will not keep; they will shake 
out from between your glasses, or the 
dust will shake in, or they will be overrun 
with threads of minute mouldiness. By 
trusting the choicest to a skilled preparer, 
you will preserve them indefinitely. 
Anatomical preparations take high rank 
among those sold for the microscope. Per- 
haps the most interesting anatomical phe- 
nomenon the microscope has to show, is the 
circulation of the blood in the body of a 
living animal; next to that wondrous sight, 
is the intricate course and minute sub- 
division of the capillary vessels which per- 
meate the several organs of living creatures. 
To show these more visibly, they are injected 
with coloring-matter reduced to the finest 
possible state of division, which is mixed 
with and suspended in, a smooth size or 
gelatine. A brass syringe, constructed for 
the purpose, is the forcing-pump employed to 
cause the coloring-matter to penetrate the 
vessels, Many precautions have to be taken. 
Only a gentle force must be applied to the 
piston at first, to be gradually increased as 
the vessels become filled. A simple, mechan- 
ical arrangement has been contrived, by 
which the operator is saved the fatigue of 
maintaining with his hand this regulated 
pressure. A sheep’s or a pig’s kidney is a 
convenient organ for a beginner to try his 
hand on. In small animals, such as mice, 
bats, and frogs, the whole circulation of the 
system may be injected from the aorta, and 
the pulmonary vessels from the pulmonary 
artery. But, amateurs who do not follow 
medical science as a profession, will purchase 
better specimens of professional preparers 
than they are likely to produce. If several 
sets of vessels in the same preparation (as 
the arteries, the veins, and the gland-ducts), 
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are required to be displayed by injection, dif- 
ferently colored substances are employed. 
A white injection is prepared from the car- 
bonate of lead. Blue injections do not an- 
swer well, because they reflect light badly; 
to avoid that inconvenience, Prussian-blue is 
sometimes largely mixed with white, and so 
is vermilion also. It should be remembered 
that these preparations are mostly viewed 
as opaque objects, and not by transmitted 
light. Small portions of the injected organ 
are mounted in cells, either dry or in fluid, 
according as circumstances allow. Still, thin 
sections of organs in which the capillaries 
are imperfectly injected, may be mounted as 
transparent objects, when they are better 
seen than such as have been completely 
filled. In general anatomy, the main point 
is to fill the capillaries, and to try and make 
the injections in such a way as that the sev- 
eral coloring matters may be seen forced 
into the arteries and the veins, touching each 
other, and more or less mingled in the finest 
parts of the organic network, 

Injected preparations are the dearest to 
purchase, the most difficult to make, and 
the most difficult to study and interpret. 
They demand the skilful exercise of the an- 
atomist’s art; but, those who turn out good 
injections are wrong in fancying, as some 
seem to fancy, that nobody else can produce 
equally good ones. The same remark ap- 
plies to the secrets of the composition of the 
matter injected. With the precautions which 
experience alone can teach, the practitioner 
will succeed in making good injections with 
whatever coloring-matter he habitually uses 
in preference to others. The main point of 
success is to employ the amount of time and 
patience which the conditions necessary for 
the work require. Whatever be the organ 
injected, an hour and a-half or two hours 
must be allowed to each set of vessels. By 
hurrying the work, either the injection fails 
to have the several coloring-matters in con- 
tact with each other in the capillaries, or rup- 
tures take place. The dissection of injec- 
tions intended for microscopic observation, 
like almost all dissections effected by the aid 
of that instrument, are performed under wa- 
ter. The exceptions are, such tissues as are 
affected by the action of water; thus the 
retina is rendered white and opaque by the 
action of water, instead of semi-transparent ; 
also tissues, as that of the placenta and cer- 
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tain glands, which ought to be examined 
while charged with blood. It requires a 
lengthened study of an injection to ascertain 
whether it has succeeded or no; and several 
injections of the same tissue must also be in- 
spected. As in the study of the anatomical 
elements by the aid of tlie microscope, an 
observer must go through a certain course of 
education before he can distinguish in an in- 
jection what is of importante from what is of 
none. Practice alone will enable the learner 
to recognize the bundles of the tissues, the 
follicles or little bags of the glands, and the 
distribution and windings of the vessels which 
accompany or cover them. The same of the 
mucous membranes; the undulations and 
anastomoses or inter-communications of the 
capillaries, their distribution around the 
glandular orifices; and these orifices them- 
selves cannot be properly studied without 
devoting several hours, sometimes several 
days, to their examination. Consequently, 
injections shown to passing observers are rare~ 
ly well interpreted, unless the persons to whom 
they are exhibited are in the habit of looking 
at objects so prepared. It is rare that they 
remember more than a general idea of an 
elegant piece of colored network. 

“ But what is the use of attending to such 
minutie ? ” an inexperienced reader may ask. 
It is difficult to explain briefly the full appli- 
cation of such elementary studies ; but one 
instance may be cited. That dreadful dis- 
ease, cancer, is known to most by name. 
Now, there are other diseases of less gravity, 
which resemble cancer so nearly, that the 
practitioner cannot decide whether to operate 
or not. The microscope distinguishes true 
cancer from false, easily and infallibly. 

Interesting anatomical preparations are 
the pigment-cells from the iris of the eye— 
the pigment-cells from a negro’s skin, re- 
sembling those in the tail of a tadpole; 
transverse sections of hairs, human and 
others, sliced like a cucumber, to show their 
internal structure; transverse and perpen- 
dicular sections of teeth, comprising a repre- 
sentative of each great group in zoology; 
fibrous membranes, commencing with those 
of egg-shells; muscular fibre separated into 
fibrille; the capillaries in various organs; 
sections of bone; preparations of morbid 
tissues, for comparison with healthy ones; 
and many others, which will naturally pre- 
sent themselves to the student. One object 
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recommended for study will startle many. 
Dr. Carpenter philosophically tells us, “The 
nerve-fibres are readily seen in the fungi- 
form papilla of the tongue, to each of which 
several of them proceed. These bodies, 
which are very transparent, may be well 
seen by snipping off minute portions of the 
tongue of the frog, or by snipping off the 
papille themselves from the surface of the 
living human tohgue, which can be readily 
done by a dexterous use of the curved scis- 
sors, with no more pain than the prick of a 
pin would give. The transparency of any of 
these papilla is increased by treating them 
with a solution of soda.” This is enough to 
make a nervous patient afraid to show his 
tongue to a microscopically-inclined doctor. 

Anatomical preparations, therefore, are the 
dearest, in consequence of the pains required 
to make them perfect. But, as far as price 
is concerned, all the microscopic preparations 
in the market are, generally speaking, and at 
present, wonderfully cheap. Only try and 
produce a few at the same price yourself, and 
you will see. They are not mechanical pro- 
ductions, like nails and buttons, that can be 
turned off by the gross; every one must 
have the touch of the master given to it 
before it can pass into the scientific market ; 
and such things cannot be done by deputy 
any more than statues and pictures can. Our 
preparers (one would think) must be actu- 
ated quite as much by the love of art as by 
the love of gain. Suppose a man can turn 
_ Off thirty successful preparations a-day for 
five days in the week all the year round, he 
has not made a large income at the highest 
rate of payment. But, those who have to 
study for, and collect, and prepare their ma- 
terials for any pursuit that comes within the 
range of art, well know that five days a 
week of productive labor is more than they 
can accomplish continually, even with the 
division of labor brought about by the aid of 
sons or pupils. 

To come to financial particulars, Mr. 
Samuel Stevens, the well-known natural- 
history agent, of Bloomsbury Street, has on 
sale good preparations elegantly mounted and 
packed in neat boxes containing one or two 
dozen, at half-a-guinea per dozen. His pub- 
lished list offers a choice of more than two 
hundred numbered objects of great variety. 
To point out a few; the palates of snails and 
of freshwater and marine mollusks are very 
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remarkable. When we see a soft snail eat- 
ing a hard cabbage-leaf or carrot—if we re- 
flected on the operation—we must conclude 
that it cannot be performed without the 
agency of teeth. The microscope shows us, 
in a well-prepared palate from a land or wa- 
ter-snail, rows upon rows of teeth, contain- 
ing altogether hundreds and hundreds of 
molars. The shark devours animal food, and 
so does the whelk. But, talk of a shark’s 
rows of teeth! they are nothing to the wea- 
pons that line the mouth of a whelk,—half-a- 
dozen in each row in the middle, with a che- 
vaux-de-frise of tusks on either side. Are a 
dozen different mollusk palates—ready for 
comparison and study—dear at half-a-guinea ? 
Simply think of the time and cost, requisite 
to produce them as home-made articles. 
Upon the whole, there is nothing superior 
to the immense variety of objects supplied, 
at from fifteen to eighteen shillings per dozen 
by Amadio, of Throgmorton Street. The 
sections of wood are very perfect, resembling 
exquisite crochet-work or lace, and display- 
ing even greater beauty under high powers 
than under low, which is a test of their excel- 
lence. Sponge and gorgonia spicules form 
another set of lovely minutie which are dif- 
ferent in each respective species of zoophyte. 
Some are like yellow Hercules’ clubs of 
sugar-candy, which would attract wonderfully 
in a confectioner’s window; others are cut- 
glass billiard-cues intermixed with crystal 
stars. Objects of unusual rarity, or difficulty 
or unpleasantness, are dearer everywhere, as 
it is only reasonable. That charming crea- 
ture, the itch-insect,—a discourse has been 
written setting forth the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of the itch-disease—costs four shil- 
lings ; the bed-bug is a less expensive luxury, 
though more so than the ordinary run of ob- 
jects. In all these, the microscope illustrates 
the wonders of creation; but there are also 
preparations wherein the art of man is ren- 
dered visible. Upon a small circle of glass 
is a dim grey spot about the size and shape 
of the letter U at the beginning of this sen- 
tence. To the naked eye, it is unmeaning 
and indistinct. Viewed with a sufficient 
power, it displays a mural monument, on the 
face of which is an inscription, in nineteen 
lines of capital letters, “In Memory of Wil- 
liam Sturgeon ”—with a longer biographical 
notice than I have room for here, and all 
within considerably less than the limits of 
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this letter U. It is not, as might be sup- 
posed, the manual result of patient toil and 
eye-straining; nor is the feat accomplished 
by clever mechanical arrangements; it is an 
application of the photographic art. Not, 
only are microscopic photographs taken from 
fixed and inanimate objects, like the above 
mural monument, but also from living per- 
sonages, and even groups from life. 

First, an ordinary photograph is taken, 
say four and a-quarter inches, by three and 
a-quarter. The picture so obtained is gradu- 
ally reduced by using lenses of a short focai 
length. When an engraving or a monumen- 
tal tablet has to be reduced, the photographic 
picture may be taken much smaller in the 
first gnstance ; but when a group of figures 
from life or an individual portrait is required, 
a lens of comparatively greater focal length 
must be used. It is impossible to get from 
life, a very small picture at the first step; 
because the various portions of the group 
would not all be distinctly in the focus. Mi- 


croscopic photographs are sold at four ana 
sixpence each. Loyal or loving persons can 
thus carry about with them, at a cheap rate, 
the portrait of their sovereign or their sweet- 
heart, packed in the smallest possible com- 


pass. By similar means, secret correspon- 
dence can be carried on. <A microscopic 
message photographed on glass, might pass 
through a multitude of hostile hands, without 
its import being even suspected. Timid 
suitors might save their blushes by the pre- 
sentation of a petition to be perused, not 
under the rose, but under the microscope. 
But, in short, without being nice as to a six- 
pence or a shilling, it is convenient to be 
able to order microscopic preparations of 
objects that invite your attention. Thus, I 
am awaiting the mouth of a medicinal leech, 
to be better enabled to inspect its lancets 
and pump ; and, having discovered for myself 
what others, no doubt, have discovered be- 
fore—namely, that the mouth of the tadpole 
is not only armed with cutting teeth, but has 
two or three rows of lips outside, that are 
garnished with a fringe of tooth-like mous- 
taches—I have requested a preparation to be 
made, regardless of expense, for the better 
examination of my tadpole’s gums. 

Amongst continental preparers, Joseph 
Bourgogne, of Rue Notre-Dame, Paris, stands 
preéminent. He is a man whose whole soul 
isin his art, and he naturally speaks of mi- 
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croscopic preparation as one of the most im- 
portant aids to science. He has had the 
great advantage of constant communication 
with the most learned men of Paris, who 
have aided him in their several departments. 
From Robin, he has had lessons in anatomy; 
from Thuret,in the structure of alge. Of 
late, his health has become impaired in con- 
sequence of severe application, while his 
business is steadily on the increase. He pro- 
poses, therefore, to divide his grand micro- 
scopic empire inte three kingdoms—the 
mineral, the vegetable, and the animal—one 
of which he will bequeath to each of his three 
sons. M. Bourgogne discovered the male of 
the human itch-insect, which discovery made 
a great sensation at the time, not having been 
seen before. It seems to have been com- 
pletely unknown until 1840, probably .be- 
cause it is never found in the furrows of 
the skin, as the female always is. Nobody 
then suspected that the male lived constantly 
on the surface of the epidermis; being also 
smaller than the female, it escaped observa- 
tion. Ten years afterwards, amongst three 
hundred of these insects, which Monsieur B. 
had received in several lots, he recognized a 
single male -by its agility, and by its fourth 
pair of paws,’ which had suckers at their 
tips, instead of long bristles, like the female. 
He valued the precious acarus as a rarity, 
and it formed part of his collection at the 
London exhibition in 52. But, Dr. Bour- 
guignon had the indiscretion and the hardi- 
hood to publish a pamphlet denying the 
existence of this male acarus, as well as o 
the acarus of the rabbit, and others. M. 
Bourgogne, urged by his friends, started for 
London, and established the truth of the fact 
by bringing back the treasured object, and 
having a drawing made from it, which ap- 
peared in the Annales des Maladies de la 
Peau. And then, visiting the hospital of St. 
Louis, he captured several males on the skin 
of patients, in the presence of Dr. Hardy 
and sundry medical students. The question 
was of considerable theoretical and physio- 
logical importance—touching, as it did, spon- 
taneous generation and the reproduction of 
parasites in general. M. Bourgogne proved 
that itch-insects are males and females. 

M. Bourgogne’s best preparations are exce.- 
lent, with the merit of being determined and 
named ; his inferior preparations are very in- 


different, full of bubbles and dirt. For in- 
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spection by persons who have had a certain 
experience, some of these cheap French prep- 
erations are useful; but, as articles of luxury 
and ornamental art, the English are superior. 
M. Bourgogne classes his productions into 
first, second, and third-choice specimens. 
When Beau Brummel’s valet came down- 
stairs from dressing his master for dinner, he 
generally brought with him an armful of dis- 
carded white cravats. “These,” he explained, 
“ are our failures.” Just so we may suppose 
that M. Bourgogne’s third-choice prepara- 
tions—some of them as low as threepence- 
halfpenny each (what can you expect for 
threepence-halfpenny?) are, what he is too 
prudent, as well as too honest, to sell at 
higher prices ; “ our failures,” in short. And, 
as good French preparations are ‘costly, 
while bad ones are not cheap, an English col- 
lector has no motive to go out of his own 
country, unless perhaps it be for some nov- 
elty in the way of morbid anatomy, or other 
exceptional cases. 

A microscopic museum should be formed 
on somewhat the same principle as a picture 
gallery. First, there should be nothing but 
what is good; secondly, there should be va- 
riety, with several samples of all the great 
masters. Preparers who have been in the 
habit of collecting during several years, have 
each of them, probably, in his secret store- 
house, some treasure whose native habitat, 
or source has baffled the research of compet- 
ing collectors. ‘To some, the superiority of 





certain instruments, or special adroitness, 


may give the superiority in certaia classes of | 
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objects. The microscopist will profit by all 
these in turn. The fleld of nature is so vast, 
that every student may gratify his own pecu- 
liar taste. It is desirable to have some 
sequence and connection in. the objects col- 
lected. Thus, we may have preparations of 
the principal organs of the domestic fly, to 
illustrate its economy ; the eye, the proboscis, 
the foot, the spiracle, and other parts of its 
bodily frame. The scales of butterflies and 
other insects afford ample subjects for com- 
parison; the cuticles of plants, showing their 
stomata, or perspiring holes; sections of 
bones and teeth; starches from various 
plants; feathers, hairs, and innumerable 
other things will suggest themselves. A 
good selection of the spiracles, or breahing- 
holes in the sides of different larve and in- 
sects would afford a series of objects to which 
there is nothing similar in birds and beasts. 
A friend to whom I showed the spiracle of 
the house-fly, exclaimed in astonishment that 
nature had taken more pains with those in- 
significant creatures than with us. 

One great merit of modern microscopes is 
their portability; if the reader wish to test 
their attractiveness, let him arrive some rainy 
day at a country house full of company, 
when the guests are prevented from enjoy- 
ing out-door amusements. Let him there 
produce one of Amadio’s forty-guinea instru- 
ments, with the polarizing and dark-ground 
apparatus complete, accompanied by a boxe 
full of good preparations, and he will work 
wonders. 





Puitanturopy In Wive.—The vine-disease | 
has injured so much the production of wine in 


Portugal, that last year’s vintage, as we learn | 


from Ridley & Co.’s monthly circular, was 
virtually lost for commercial purposes, only 
4000 pipes having been made. ‘This state of 
things has given rise to a curious project, half- | 
philanthropy, half-business speculation. Baron 
de Forrester has offered to take the vineyards of 
a parish in the Douro under his protection, on 
terms so favorable to the vine-farmers, that at | 
first sight one is apt to regard him as a Quixotic 
enthusiast in good works. He offers to be at 
the trouble and expense of applying certain 
remedies to the plants, without demanding any 
return for his capital and labor, unless the 
vintage should be more than double that of last 
year; and even then, to be satisfied with one- 
half of the grapes gathered above that double 
quantity, and to be at the cost of gathering | 

' 





them himself. Should the proprietor prefer 
paying the expenses himself, the baron under- 
takes to furnish him with the remedy at cost- 
price, and to manage personally the operations, 
for one-tenth part of the wine made in excess of 
double last year’s produce. He likewise claims 
the preference in the purchase of whatever wine 
the proprietor may have to dispose of at the 
market-price. Notwithstanding all this liberal- 
ity, itis said that the native farmers have no 
faith in the efficacy of sulphur, which is proba- 
bly the chief part of the proposed remedies; 
while the English intend applying the antidote 
with the greatest vigor. Messrs Ridley & Co. 
are of opinion that if Baron de Forrester’s 
overtures are listened to by the parish he has 
addressed, it will be the means of conferring 
extensive mutual benefits—Chambers’ Jour- 
nal. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE SOFT-HEARTED POSTMAN. 

VERY true, sir, as you say ; there are many 
more young lads employed as postmen than 
afew years ago. But how can you wonder 
at it, when you consider how the business has 
been degraded, sir! How could it be ex- 
pected that men like me, who for years have 
taken an interest in their business, should be 
content to shove letters into boxes at the very 
doors that used to open so briskly to them! 
No, sir, it was more than my human nature, 
at anyrate, could stand ; and, bad as trade is, 
I'd fifty times rather die selling greens and 
new-laid eggs—when I’ve got them—than go 
rat-tatting down the street putting letters 
into boxes ! 

Well, sir, J can’t see the saving of time, 
always excepting the houses of the haristo- 
cracy, and pretty nigh all them had boxes 
before the general order was issued. But I 
don’t mean them. Where I felt the injury 
of the boxes, was in the comfortable easy- 
going kind of houses as in the four delivery-a- 
day districts; pretty houses that kept their two 
or three servants, yet where the young ladies 
weren’t too high to rush to the door before 
the servant could come and take the letters. 
Bless you, sir, boxes ain’t no convenience at 
such houses; J was never kept waiting; and 
you'll see the difference of putting letters into 
a pretty white hand, which often belonged to 
a sweet face, and shoving them into a hole. 
Ugh! no wonder I couldn’t stand it! 

Yes, sir, I thought you’d understand the 
feeling. Besides, when a man has been long 
on one beat, he soon gets to know the sort of 
letters that are liked best, those that one 
doesn’t care for, and those blue, thin, com- 
mon papery ones that people would much 
rather be without. A man who takes an in- 
terest in his letters even gets to know certain 
handwritings ; and when I was a young chap 
—not bad-looking either—many’s the turn 
I've given the pretty faces watching me round 
asquare. IfI got in my sorting a letter, the 
very brother to lots I had been delivering at 
one house for a month past—bold free writ- 
ing, but with a loving touch about the name, 
always Miss, and a fine firm seal—I used to 
put it last in my packet, and go past the 
house where a pretty face was watching me 
behind the blind, and so right round the 
square. When I got back, the pretty face 
was still watching me, only with an anxious 
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clouded look ; and then I’d give a start, and 
run up the steps, as though I had just dis- 
covered it; and the door would open sud- 
denly before I reached it, and—O, how I did 
long to stop and see her read it! But one 
grows softer-hearted as one grows older; at 
least I did. 

Oh, of course, sir, we are not always wel- 
come; and many a time I have seen calm 
faces that did not seem expecting any thing, 
change to such a deadly pale, when I handed 
in a black-edged letter. I had a habit of 
touching my hat at such times; they didn’t 
often see it; but it did no one any harm, and 
used to do me good,I think. Then, as I 
grew older, and saw a. face at the window 
that couldn’t bear much waiting, that looked 
real anxious, I got into a way of not looking 
at her if I had letters for the house, and not 
the one. If I did not look at her, I had to 
wait till the servant came; but if I looked 
up quick, I used to hear the little feet come 
through the hall; and sometimes I got what 
I’ve heard called a grateful look—and yet I 
didn’t write the letters. Of course they 
weren’t all so kind as that. Some used to 
take the letters as though they were pieces of 
wood. I’ve heard the feet come flying along 
the hall, and then the door would open 
slowly, and the letter be received as if it were 
no manner of consequence. Well, of course, 
I had my laugh at that when I had got away. 
No, the only boxes I knew at such houses 
were Christmas-boxes, and capital ones they 
were, and given cheerfully too. I suppose 
grand people are too high to care for their 
letters like that, or else how they can bear to 
have them commented upon, and handed 
about from one servant to another, and at 
last served up all stale on a silver waiter, I 
can’t think. I know their ways from a sister 
of mine who has lived in high families. 
Why, letters treated like that, ain’t no better 
than my greens when they’ve been handled 
all day—they lose all their crispness. 

Well, sir, I can’t wholly agree with you 
there : there was interest in the city business, 
and a fearful one sometimes. Not so much 
of the softer kind; though I have seen 
young chaps fire up red-hot when I handed 
in a dainty little white note along with the 
blue ones. But I’ve seen merchants set 
their teeth, and draw their breath hard, as 
they tore open letters that were to carry life 
or death, as ruin or success followed their: 
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ventures. Ah, I’ve seen many a sad scene in 
the city ; because it’s easy to guess what you 
don’t see, from what you do. I remember 
well a house in one of the narrow city-lanes, 
where the office was on the ground-floor, and 
the rest was a private house—a small one, 
altogether not more than ten rooms, I should 
say; but there were only five people, a gen- 
tleman and his daughter, and three servants. 
The clerks—there were four of them—had 
nothing to do with upstairs. The young lady 
was a lady, and no mistake; rather small, 
with beautiful fair hair, and dark blue eyes, 
with such a mouth—ah, she was pretty—and 
always dressed in such light pretty muslins, 
that I remember I used to wonder how she 
kept them soclean in the smoky city. I used 
to wonder, too, why she lived there, instead 
of in her proper place out in the country, for 
they were rich enough then for that; but I 
heard from an old crony, that she was the 
last of a large family, and had left a nice 
place they had in Surrey, to come and live in 
the city, that she might be more with her 
father. Of course, I did not like her the less 
for that. HowI got to see her, was in this 


way. I came at last to go up the first pair 
of stairs pretty regular every day, with one 


of those letters I’ve been talking of, only 
somehow, I never quite liked the writing: 
there was a stroke now and then slipped out 
in the direction, more than in the name, that 
used to make me think him a hard one; and 
the sweet lady, like many another, soon got a 
habit of opening the door for me. Iwent’on 
in this way pretty nigh three months, and 
had noticed during that time the old gentle- 
; man looking paler and more anxious than 
usual; when one day, I handed him in his 
letters, and then began my usual tramp up 
stairs. As I came down again, I happened 
to look through the glass door, when I saw 
‘the poor gentleman had fallen back in his 
. chair, with the blood gushing out of his mouth, 
. and a letter, that had fallen from his hand, 
lying. open on the floor. All the clerks 
seemed out, for he was alone, so I went in; 
and before I called any one from up-stairs, I 
took the letter, folded it up, and as his desk 
was locked, put it in my pocket. It wasa 
bold thing to do, certainly; but the feeling 
- came strong over me that the crash had come, 
and that it would be better none of the clerks 
should see.that letter. Then I went up-stairs, 
and with a single knock, that sounded queer 
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to me then, told the servant, who, I suppose, 
told her mistress as well as she could. Of 
course there was great confusion and sending 
for doctors, and I could not get a minute to 
give the letter to the poor young lady; be- 
sides, I dare not stay longer, for I had half 
my letters to deliver; so away I went with 
the letter in my pocket, and many a sour 
look, and word too, I got for being so late 
that morning. . 
You may suppose, sir, I felt very uncom- 
fortable till I had done, for I thought if the 
old gentleman came to his senses, and asked 
for the letter, and they knew nothing about 
it, it would spoil all, and make him worse. 
As soon asI could get done, I went and 
asked to see the young lady, for I was deter- 
mined to give it only to her. They seemed 
to think it strange; but at last she came, 
looking so grave but very quiet; and I told 
her, poor dear, as well as I could, as I gave 
her the letter, and said where I had found it, 
that I was afraid the news contained in it had 
made her father break the blood-vessel, and 
inquired if he had asked for it. She said-no: 
he was not allowed to speak ; but he seemed 
very anxious about something, and kept en- 
treating ‘her with his eyes. So I told her, if 
I might make so bold,I thought she had 
better say to him she had the letter safe, and 
no one had seen it. She asked, in a sort of 
maze, what did I think could be in the letter 
to make him ill, and whyI had taken it. 
Well, I saw she had not a suspicion of what 
was coming on her, and so I just said that 
business sometimes went wrong, and per- 
haps something had happened to trouble the 
old gentleman; and she seemed so forlorn- 
like, that I could not help asking hor if she 
hadn’t better write and ask some aunt or 
cousin to come and stay with her. It wasa 
great liberty, and I often wondered how I 
could do it; but she seemed to take it quite 
naturally, and said no; there was no one she 
could ask, and she could manage very well; 
she—and she hesitated a little—had a kind 
friend. Well, sir, the news of the failure 
did not get abroad for a week, and I think 
that week of quiet saved the poor old gentle- 
man; and for that week I still went regu- 
larly up-stairs with the letter to comfort the 
young lady; but the day of the failure I 
went up as usual from habit, and not till my 
hand was on the knocker did I see there was 
no letter. I snatched my hand away, as if 
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the ‘nocker were fire, and slunk down the 
stairs as softly as I could, for it came upon 
me all at once. I knew then, for certain, 
that he was a hard one, and was so ashamed 
of him, that I could not bear all that day to 
think of the young lady. Next morning, 
though I was almost sure how it would be, I 
looked quite anxiously for a letter, and, as I 
expected there was none. At the end of a 
week, as I was sorting, I came on a great 
thick packet in his writing, and then I saw it 
was indeed all over. They were her letters 
—pretty loving ones, I am sure—which the 
scoundrel had sent her back. Well, sir, I 


was getting old then, as I said before, and I 
was such a fool, that for the life of me, I could 
not make up my mind to take them that de- 
livery. However, I found waiting only made 
bad worse, besides it was against the rules; 
so the next time I went and gave, I’m afraid, 
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a very poor knock, for I was dreading she 
might come, as I had heard the old gentle- 
man was better. And there she was when 
the door opened ; and when I tried to hold 
out the packet as if it were nothing, she—I 
shall never so long as I live forget her face— 
took them more steadily than I gave them, 
and quietly shut the door; but, poor dear, I 
heard the sob for all that. I never saw her 
after: they went away out of my beat; and 
though I have often asked, I never could get 
news of them. 

Yes, sir, it’s very true, postmen used to see 
something of life, but that’s all over now. I 
don’t suppose I could do much for you in the 
greenery line ; but if you’d patronize my new- 
laid eggs, I’ve got some Cochin-Chinas that I 
expect will lay regular all the winter, and I'll * 
be proud to supply you, sir. 





Doveras JERRoLD’s Wirticisms.—Jerrold 
was, beyond all doubt, the prince of English 
wits in his day. His witticisms were generally 
made on the prompting of the occasion, and 
surprised every one by the quickness with 
which they were conceived and uttered. What 
made their freedom from premeditation the 
more certain, they very often consisted of some 
clause of a sentence— perhaps of but a single 
word—which only was sense as taken in con- 
nection with what some other person had just said. 
Jerrold, who was a little spare man, with an oval, 
pallid face, a keen gray eye, and resolute mouth; 
usually sat somewhat aside from what might 
be called the current of conversation, and only 
opened his mouth when he could cap something 
with a bon mot. It is universally acknowledged 
that such good things, when put in print, fall 
greatly short of the impression they made when 
first uttered by their author; nevertheless, the 
few which here follow, taken down some years 
ago, will perhaps give a faint idea of the style 
of the man. 

At a dinner of a society connected with the 
fine arts, where a queen’s counsel happened to 
be present, the Law was unexpectedly toasted, 
out of compliment to him. The learned gentle- 
man blundered out a few sentences, stating that 
he did not see how the law could be considered 
as one of the arts—— ** Black!’ rapped out 
Jerrold, like a dart from a bow. 

On a literary friend producing a volume of 
miscellanies under the title of Prose and Verse, 
Jerrold bantered him about it, as ‘* Prose and 
Worse.”’ 





A tedious old gentleman, meeting Jerrold in 
Regent Street, and having stopped him, posed 
himself into button-holding attitude, while pre- 
paring to grapple. ‘‘ Well, Jerrold, my dear 
boy, what is going on?’’ ‘I am,’’ quoth the 
wit, instantly shooting off along the pavemert. 

A dull foreigner was indulging in a raptur- 
ous description of the beauties of the Prodigue. 
**As to one song in particular (naming the 
song), I was quite carried away.’’ ‘* Is there 
anybody here that can sing it? ’’ said Jerrold. 

Somebody told Jerrold that George Robbins, 
the auctioneer, was dead; ‘* and, of course,”’ 
added the gentleman, ‘‘ his business will go to 
the devil.”’ ‘Oh, then he’ll get it again,’’ 
said the wit. 

A friend was telling, one evening, where he 
had been dining, and what he got to eat. 
‘sThere was one article I never saw before; 
none of you could guess what it was—it was a 
soup made of calves’ tails.’? ‘ Extremes 
meet,’’ was Jerrold’s remark. 

A literary friend, who had set up a neat ba- 
rouche with a pair of grays, drove Jerrold out 
one day into the country. As they passed 
through a village, the people came to their 
doors to behold the pretty equipage. ‘‘ I think 
they’re rather struck with our grays,”’ re- 
marked the charioteer. ‘‘I wonder what they 
would say of our duns?’’ quoth Jerrold. 

He had a theory in the spirit of the Caudle 
Lectures, that women rather liked that their 
husbands should stay out late occasionally—‘ it 
gives them a wrong.”’ 
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From The Evening Post. 
HOOPS, BONNETS AND OTHER THINGS. 
BY JOHN SMITH. 

Time was when the American people were 
charged with prudery, and our friends across 
the great ferry scoffed at our squeamishness 
about talking of things and calling them by 
their right names. There may have been 
reasor for this, once, but we have gotten 
bravely over it, and the time seems to have 
come, spoken of in a book not too much read, 
when there is nothing secret that shall not 
be made known, nor hid that shall not be re- 
vealed, and when what is spoken in the ear 
in closets shall be proclaimed upon the house- 
tops. 

Still, enough of our prudery remains to 
cause many to question whether the re-action 
may not have carried us too far, and whether 
there be not many things proclaimed in 
public prints that were just as well left out 
of print altogether. 

Time was when the particulars of female 
apparel were quietly veiled from public view, 
and when no one was supposed to know 
more than was revealed on the outside; but 
now there is no such reserve. Patterns of 


the most recherche garments are set forth in 


our magazines, and the garments themselves 
paraded for inspection in the shop windows, 
while all sorts of shapes and forms, and va- 
rious instruments of torture (apparently) 
are spread forth to view in very trans- 
parent glass cases. Nay, to her own sex’ 
alone is not confined the sale of these ar- 
ticles, but men profess to tell what will fit 
and what will suit the shape; and if a woman 
does but quietly glance at a skirt lying in 
her way, up starts clerk or principal, to de- 
claim upon its merits,as the newest and 
latest; and to assure her that this or that is 
transcendant in its perfection, and cannot fail 
to be precisely what she wants ! 

Pray, how should they know? And yet, I 
suppose they do. “Mr. Draper,” said the 
amiable Mrs. W. in my hearing, “in those 
flounced skirts, are the flounces of the same 
material as the skirts?” “ Yes, Madame.” 
“And how much does it take?” « 
yards, Madame, for you, I should think,” and 
Mr. D. blushed, if the lady did not. 

Volumes have been written on the vexed 
question of hoops, and yet, so long as they 
are a fashion, they will roll, and when they 
cease to be a fashion they will be——ridsu- 
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lous. Like all foolish things, they have their 
advantages. All agree that it is much easier | 
to walk in them than with long, heavy skirts 
swinging about their feet; but, because they 
are convenient so far, there seems no reason 
why they should have been carried to so out- 
rageous an extreme. Moderation would do 
away with all the disadvantages, if such a 
thing as moderation were but known here. 

As a relief from the heavy, sweeping flow 
of skirts which fashion prescribed before their 
day, hoops are a positive blessing. Words 
cannot express the mischief and evil of those 
things, and the utter abomination they were. 
One principle has been entirely forgotten, or 
considered only as regards men—that the 
shoulders seem to have been made to hang 
clothes on. In these days they are quite re- 
lieved from this or any other burden—eman- 
cipated, in fact—and the whole weight of 
the garments hangs at the waist, where there 
are few or no bones to resist the pressure, 
and where, of course, the strongest has the 
best of it. If bands and tapes and whale- 
bones have the day, the poor ribs sink in and 
yield; hence the wasp-waist and the hour- 
glass form. 

A very simple remedy for all this is easily 
found, and may as well go into the papers, 
with other particulars. A body fitting the 
figure and shoulders like a low-necked dress, 
and on the waist or belt, buttons to which the 
skirts may be fastened by button-holes or 
loops. 

This is the grand remedy. Won’t some- 
body try it? Won’t somebody put one in 
among the fashion-plates, and call it the 
“ Eureka,” or some high-sounding name? 

If hoops were only just right! But only now 
and then one is so; the most of them have 
an ungraceful “ swag,” which is so common 
it is becoming the type of elegance. 

Not long ago I spied from a neighboring 
area two colored nymphs, in all the beauties 
of pink and yellow and blue adornments, and 
plenty of lace and flowers. As they set out, 
one, a little in advance, says to the other, 
“Sally, look at me and see if I squirm 
enough.” 

As in -my daily walks to my business I ob- 
serve the daily walks of my hooped friends, 
I conclude this is no caricature. 

‘* O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels,’’&c. 
But we should have little comparatively to 
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say about fashions, if they were not hurtful, 
and little charge of this kind has been made 
against the ridiculously small bonnets, save 
the theory of some learned M. D. in Europe, 
who thought neuralgia had increased from 
the exposure of the head. Nonsense! What, 
then, would become of the Dutch sisters who 
land every day on our shores, and who never 
had a bonnet on their heads? 

No, there is a new theory, and it is at least 
safe to say “there is something in it.” 

Bonnets, now-a-days, seem to have been 
made on the sliding scale, and youhave only 
to look at the distressed faces under them— 
I beg pardon, before them—and the ungrace- 
ful movements of the head, now thrown back 
to push on by the shoulders, now strained up 
to hold them in their place, to be convinced 
tnat they are unnatural and uncomfortable, 
and a sad trial of patience. 

But the secret of the headaches lies further. 
Bonnets must be tied very tightly to stay on 
at all, and it is only by a constant effort of 
the muscles under the chin that they can be 
kept in their places. This causes pressure on 
the nerves, hinders the circulation, and is, in 
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fact, much like—a tight cravat. Hence the 
headache, of course. It is truth and experi- 
ence. I know from those who have tried it. 
My wife, who tells me all these things, wears 
her bonnets on her head. This is one of the 
things I insist on. 

When we were married, we mutually agreed 
that I was to settle ali important questions, 
and she all that were unimportant! This is 
the only important question, that has come 
up in all these ten years, this bonnet ques- 
tion, and here I fancy her common sense 
goes with me. 

One day she wore one of these abomina- 
tions and came home with a doleful face and 
a headache. We speculated on the cause. 
Suspecting the “ love of a bonnet,” she tried 
it again the next day, with the same result ; 
she described the choking sensation, the con- 
stant effort to keep it in its place, a continual 
consciousness of bonnet, and her surprise 
when she came home to find, after all her ex- 
ertions, that it was hanging around her 
neck, 

She had it made over and not a headache 
since. Q. E. D. 





Gotp-Dicaina Scene. — Twenty thousand 
people, at least, were all scuffling togetlicr like 
ants in an ant’s nest, or tadpoles in a pool. 
The whole valley, through which ran the creek 
or brook, for several miles was in the act of be- 
ing turned upside down. Close as the crowd 
could press upon each other so as to leave the 
prescribed number of feet for each party, they 
were digging, delving, throwing up earth, car- 
rying away bags of it, supposed to contain the 
gold, to the creek, and there delivering it to 
other crowds, who, at a long line of cradles, 
were in as great a bustle, throwing in the 
earth, rocking it to and fro under deluges of 
water from tin dippers. There was an inces- 
sant noise of rattling cradles and shouting 
voices. Strange figures, all yellow with clay, 
and disguised in bushy beards, and veils to 
keep off the flies, seemed too desperately busy 
to have time to breathe. It was all one agitated 
scene of elbowing, swearing, hacking, hewing, 
and shoveling. Not a tree was left standing 
over the whole great space, and the sun flamed 
down on unsheltered heaps and holes of gravel, 
with a burning, sweltering force.—Howitt’s 
Tallangetta. 





TaLes IN Secret Drawers.—I wonder how 
often the executors of old college fellows, or of 





hard-faced bankers and bureaucrats, have been 
aggravated by finding in that most secret drawer, 
which ought to have held a codicil, or a jewel— 
a tress, a glove, a flower? The searcher looks 
at the object for a moment, and then throws it 
into the rubbish-basket; with a laugh if he is 
good natured, with a curse if he is vicious or dis- 
appointed. Let it lie there—though the dead 
miser valued it above all his bank stock, and 
kissed it oftener than he did his living and law- 
ful wife and children—what is it wofth now? 
Say, as the grim Dean of St. Patrick wrote on 
his love-token. ‘‘ Only a woman’s hair.?>— 
Guy Livingstone. 





NorwEGIAN Prysique.—The Norwegians are 
big enough and strong enough, to be sure, but 
their carriage is awkward, and their faces not 
only plain, but ugly. The country women we 
saw were remarkable in this latter respect, but 
nothing could exceed their development of 


waist, bosom and arms. Here is the stuff of 
which Vikings were made, I thought, but there 
has been no refining or ennobling since those 
times. These are the rough primitive formations 
of the human race—the bare granite and gneiss, 
from which sprouts no luxuriant foliage; but at 
best a few simple and hardy flowers.— Bayard 
Taylor in Northern Europe. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
DESIGNER’S ATELIERS IN PARIS. 


THERE is hardly a phase of Paris-life— 
social, political, industrial, artistic, fashionable, 
or gastronomic—which is not familiar to 
general readers. All its picturesque cluster 
of social grades, from the faded régime that 
lingers in the Faubourg St. Germain, to the 
chiffonnier population that studs the sloping 
pavement of the Mont Ste. Genevieve, have 
been sketched, caricatured, and moralized 
upon, in every possible aspect. Events, some 
of them gloomy, some pleasant, have famil- 
iarized that class of slippered and fireside 
travellers, who, as Cowper says, “run the 
great circle, and are still at home,” with most 
of the celebrated spots and edifices of this 
beautiful city. Notre Dame and the Madeline 
are as well known to most of them as the 
cathedrals of Lincoln and Durham, or as the 
streets and squares of the nearest county! 
town. The double belt of Boulevards, the 
Champs Elysée—with palaces and the noblest 
square in Europe at one end, crowned at the 
other with the Arc de Triomphe and “ Gate 
of the Star”—create no stranger feeling 
than connects itself with the mention of 
Rotten Row or the green slopes of Kensing- 
ton. Amongst numerous word-photographs, 
however, of the different industrial classes of 
Paris, we do not remember to have seen any 
detailed reference to the designers for textile 
fabrics—a class of workmen-artists who help 
very materially to sustain the repuiation of 
this city in all that relates to taste, novelty, 
and fashion. Under the present imperial 
sway, graced by a lady whose beauty loses 
nothing in comparison with that of a Jose- 
phine or Marie Antoinette, Paris does not 
seem likely to resign its long-standing privi- 
lege as the dispenserof fashions. Paradoxical 
as it seems, amid all other changes, Paris, in 
its most changeful character, remains un- 
changed. The repeated storms of revolution 
that have cleared away dynasties and time- 
honored institutions, have left untouched the 
subtile despotism—le tyran des femmes et, 
des fats—that yet dictates to every corner of 
civilized Europe the code of ribbons, pat- 
terns, feathers, and flounces. The same 
source from which, during the reign of Louis 
Quatorze, we were supplied with patches, 
periwigs, and poetry, still furnishes our man- 
ufacturers with designs, and our metropolitan 


shivered and thrones shattered, but the wand 
of fashion’s “fickle queen” is as potent as 
ever, most honored when most capricious, 
most venerated when most ridiculous. There 
she continues to sit in undisputed honor, 
“with quips and cranks and wreathed 
smiles ; ” fearless of powers either monarchial 
republican, or imperial; with the fragments 
of countless and once-worshiped fancies scat- 
tered at her feet, thick as autumnal leaves 
that strew the brooks of Vallombrosa. 

Few better illustrations can be supplied of 
this state of things than those to which we 
are about to refer. The Parisian establish- 
ments for industrial design—those at least 
in connection with the printing of textile 
fabrics—are principally supported by their 
transactions with English manufacturers. 
After all the encouragement which has been 
given to the introduction and establishnfent 
of schools of design in our country, with a 
view to raising up a superior class of: native 
art-workmen, English printers continue de- 
pendent upon foreign skill, and the trade in 
France for the exportation of Parisian 
designs is manifestly flonrishing and increas- 
ing. Several new ateliers have sprung up 
very recently, chiefly dependent upon that 
miracle-working agency, British capital. The 
continuance of such a system is, of course, 
variously accounted for; some asserting that 
our art-education, as applied to manufactures, 
has not yet had time to display its results: 
others, that the too direct and meddlesome 
interference of the potentates of Marlborough 
House with trade interests, has tended to 
retard the bud it should have more gently 
helped into flower; whilst another party of 
tolerably resigned temperament, accepts the 
fact of our obligations to French taste and 
invention as neither disennobling nor humili- 
ating, insomuch as it is supposed to represent 
a feature of that mutual national dependence 
which knits together the different parts of 
modern civilization. 

Be this as it may, the birds of passage are 
not more punctual in their migrations than 
English and Scotch printers in their peren- 
nial pilgrimages to the shrine of fashion. 
The agreeable relaxation from the dull routine 
of commercial life which such a custom 
affords, thus combining both pleasure and 
profit, contributes no doubt to its perpetua- 
tion. As the spring or autumnal season 
approaches, a few of the bolder and more 





theatres with farces. Sceptres have been 














adventurous leaders of the trade give the 
first signals of departure; the reward of 
whose more forward and speculative spirit 
consists in catching the budding novelty—the 
“feeling” of the season—in all its virgin 
freshness, ere it has become multiplied in a 
thousand inferior ways, and whilst it pos- 
sesses all the nascent bloom and attractiveness 
which belongs to an unhackneyed fashion. 
In the wake of these, come the timid and 
numerous progeny that exist and flourish 
upon the second-hand and half-exhausted fan- 
cies of the more courageous magnates of the 
market ; and yet, wonderful indeed is the 
extent to which the individuals of this class 
push their claims to all the honors and merits 
of invention and originality. But the most 
pitiful era in the onward and downward his- 
tory of the characteristic ideas of any partic- 
ular season, is when they fall into the hands 
of the “low-priced men” and “jobbers.” 
These men are content to possess themselves 
in patience at home, till weft and woof, and 
block and cylinder, have brought the hard- 
won novelty—upon the original production 
of which so much wit and money have been 
expended—into the form of merchandise, 
already started upon its long journey to 
remote quarters of the globe. Then com- 
mences their unenviable, though often money- 
making vocation. Pitiable are the transform- 
ations which many good things are destined 
to undergo when they reach such ruthless 
hands! The eagerness of these individuals 
to popularize and cheaper the ideas and 
labors of others, is as amazing as it is uncon- 
scientious. If some aspiring “ high-art” 
printer were to bring out the cartoons of 
Raphael at 6d. per yard, we have not the 
least doubt that one or more of this forward 
race would rest neither day nor night till they 
had transferred the designs to inferior cloth, 
“and put you them in” at 39d.! Some 
slight alteration of course would be made, 
sufficient to escape the mere letter of the 
law, and render the genius of the “great 
master” still more questionable than has 
been already done by the criticisms of Rus- 
kin. With this brief tribute to such merits, 
vevenons & nos moutons. 

Several of the leading design-ateliers in 
Paris consist of from forty to fifty workmen, 
though they generally dwindle down to about 
half the nnmber during the morte saisons. 
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annual seasons, after the demand for the light 
or dark styles has been nearly exhausted. 
To those designers who are in employment, 
the morte saison is frequently a time of 
wearisome attempts at creating, anticipating, 
and guessing the taste of the next busy 
period. No farmer feels greater anxiety at 
the approach of seed-time or harvest—no 
philosopher is more bewildered in attempting 
to predict from the “ signs of the times”—no 
premier is more “at sea” during a recess, 
than these caterers to novelty when the 
fashions are in a kind of transitional or chry- 
saline stage. There is more order and 
sequence, however, in the successions of the 
styles associated with textile fabrics, than 
some grave people imagine: of this philoso- 
phy, the French designers are remarkablv 
cognizant; though the practical application 
of it during such times as those we have 
referred to, is attended with an unknown 
degree of uncertainty and embarrassment. 

The hours of labor to which these work- 
men are accustomed are somewhat long, con- 
sidering the artistic and sedentary character 
of their occupations, which may very fairly be 
said to be of those 
‘‘ Which waste the marrow and consume the 

brain.”’ 

In this respect, they are much less favored 
than. the designers. employed in the print 
firms of Manchester and Glasgow. ‘The ordi- 
nary hours of the French designers, in such 
establishments as are under our notice—very 
few of this class in Paris being in the exclusive 
employ of the printers—are from seven A.M. 
to six P.M.; though very often, when crowds 
of English customers are in Paris, waiting to 
return home with the products of Parisian 
skill, these workmen toil on, hand and brain, 
for weeks together, till late every night, and, 
under such circumstances, generally over a 
portion of the Sunday. Their intensity and 
capacity for close application, would be thought 
incredible by those who only know the French 
as they have seen them strolling along the 
Boulevard des Italiens or the Champs Elyséc ; 
who measured their endurance by the patience 
and good-manners they display in waiting at 
the doors of a theatre, or the untiring energy 
they devote to the mad frolics of a bal masqué 
at the Opera Comique. 

We have seen a great amount of exaggera- 
tion and misstatement respecting the remun- 





These occur towards the end of the two 


eration of French designers. Since manu- 
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facturers, instead of employing a staff of 
designers, each according to his requirements, 
have begun to depend upon large ateliers for 
tneir supply of designs, the rate of wages has 
gradually sunk. A chef d’atelier may occa- 
ionally receive six or seven thousand francs 
per annum, though an ordinary workman 
would consider himself handsomely remun- 
erated at half such a sum. 

The facilities which Paris offers to the 
attainment of varied excellence in design, 
and the temptations it offers in so many other 
~espects, help to give a very motley aspect to 
the groups that compose these workshops. 
In the national, provincial, and individual 
varieties of which they are made up, they 
present faithful epitomes of the similarly 
diversified world of Paris itself. The princi- 
pal supply of workmen is from the city and 
surrounding district of Miilhausen, in Upper 
Alsace, where the printing of textile fabrics 
—excluding silks—is carried on to a greater 
extent and to greater perfection than in any 
other part of France. Here they become 
acquainted with the practical operations and 
executive conditions of their art, a thorough 
knowledge of which is as necessary to the 
industrial designer as artistic excellence and 
taste. Though exceedingly skilful in all that 
directly relates to their business, these Alsa- 
cians are not remarkable either for intelli- 
gence or refinement. Situated on the borders 
of two great empires, and ceded to France 
only near the commencement of the present 
century, Alsace possesses neither the nation- 
ality nor the language of either its former or 
present rulers. Its inhabitants speak a Ger- 
man that would be as useless as Greek to a 
Berliner, and a French that is a sore riddle 
Parisians. Switzerland also supplies its 
quota to these ateliers, of whom we may just 
as well observe, that they generally seem to 
manifest a much heartier love of the “ beau- 
ties of nature” which are to be found within 
the Parisian frontier, than ever they enter- 
tained for the lakes and mountains of their 
native land. Besides these, there are a few 
Frenchmen from different provinces, a sprink- 
ling of Germans, Dutch, Flemings, seldom 
more than one or two Parisians, and perhaps 
a solitary Englishman. After this general 
introduction, we may set the reader at once 
in the midst of one of these singularly mis- 
cellaneous laboratories of design. 

There is a young fellow in a color-be- 





smeared blouse, and a pointed imperial and 
beard—indicative, we suppose, of a certain 
political school—angrily defending some sus- 
pected policy of Girardin against the insinua- 
tions of an opposite party; and yet, amia 
argument and sarcasm, the rich and elaborate 
cashmere upon which he is engaged keeps 
growing more finished and beautiful; color 
after color, and form after form, are being 
swiftly dashed in, as though there were some 
latent sympathy between the progressing 
design and the articles of the “ thunderer” 
of La Presse. Another, busy with the deli- 
cate hues and gracefully trailing forms of a 
composition for muslin, is at the same time 
relating some mad freak of the previous night 
at a cheap masquerade ; and yet, here again, 
the work both of speakers and listeners goes 
gaily on. A group of more critical character 
are commenting upon the last drama of 
Ponsard, or the last attraction at the Variétés; 
undisturbed by the proximity of a few other 
shopmates, who, amidst mingled humming 
and whistling, are trying to make out some 
half-remembered air from J? Trovatore. 
Two or three, whose phlegmatic aspects 
Letray their nationality, are irdulging in odd 
vocal reminiscentes of Vaderland; and, as 
though there should be some proof that fog- 
land as well as cloud-land is duly represented 
here, another workman who stammers out his 
French with a genuine British accent, is 
boldly denying the assertion of a hero-wor- 
shipping Parisian that Hudson Lowe had 
empoisonné notre grand homme. Working 
away in silence—almost the only one who is 
doing so—we note a middle-aged individual, 
of a rather saddened and thoughtful look, 
His history is not a cheerful, though a com- 
mon one. In his youth, he dreamed of be- 
coming a great artist; later, spent many 
years at Rome, Florence, Venice ;. returned 
to France, failed in his endeavors, met 
poverty face to face, and here he is, perpe- 
trating silly fancies for a Manchester calice 
printer, instead of embodying immortal im 
aginations on canvas! Another characteris- 
tic personage ought scarcely to be passed 
over—an unshaven fellow in a coarse blue 
blouse, who is grinding away on a large glass 
slab at a mass of ultramarine, an operation 
which he considers settles his claim to be 
ranked with messieurs les artistes. In litera. 
truth, however, he is simply garcon of the 
establishment, to the duties of which humble 
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position he gratuitously adds those of chief 
jester. On gastronomic themes he is almost 
as eloquent as the writer of the celebrated 
essay on Roast Pig, to credit which, it is only 
necessary to hear him expatiate upon the flavor 
of some smoked ham, which he managed to 
convey to Mont Parnasse from the cellars of 
the royal palace, just after the “ citizen king ” 
had taken French leave. Unpatriotic gour- 
mand ! 

The foregoing sketch—true to facts so far 
as it extends—may afford some idea of the 
confused conflux of national and provincial 
peculiarities, sentiments, creeds, and opinions 
which frequently characterize the design- 
ateliers of Paris. The discordant tapage of 
dialects and jargons in which all his material 
seeks and finds utterance, is certainly more em- 
barassing than auxiliary to a novice in the 
French language. Fortunately, in this respect 
at least, the writer—who was a practical 
designer in one of these ateliers for a long 
period—sat next toa young Parisian. Here, 
at least, was some chance of getting to hear 
a little undefiled French. But our voisin, 
though beardless, was deep in socialism; and 
would have babbled all day long in defence and 


explanation of phalansterianism, Fourierism, 
and other ingenious systems, had we not 
hinted to him now and then, as gently as pos- 


ible, that he was a _ thorough “ bore.” 
Whether in silence, however, or in noisy con- 
fusion—the latter seems to act as a stimulus 
rather than a hindrance—the varied kinds of 
design upon which these workmen are en- 
gaged are actively, steadily, and earnestly 
going on; novelties are being generated in 
swift succession; the tastes of civilized and 
uncivilized peoples from the Seine to the 
Ganges, from St. Petersburg to the Brazils, 
are being thoroughly and cleverly catered to. 
Nowhere do workmen go through their ap- 
pointed labor with more cheerfulness and 
good-will, or with more ease and greater 
manipulative skill. The facility with which 
they pass from one class of tastes to another 
is really surprising. At one time they will 
dash off a design which, for gaudiness of 
coior and uncouthness of form, is precisely 
calculated to throw the veriest “ Villikins and 
his Dinah ” into raptures; and then immedi- 
ately proceed to the execution of another, in 
every respect so entirely the reverse, that the 
most fastidious British matron could take no 
exception to it, 
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It is not within our present purpose to 
enter into any detailed description of the 
work in which French designers are engaged, 
and in which they so undeniably excel; but 
afew observations upon the character of in- 
dustrial design in general, as relating to one 
of the principal branches of our commercial 
enterprise, may not be uninteresting. 

To make any thing like a classification of 


ithe styles associated with designing for 


printed fabrics, would be a task from which 
a Linneus might shrink. We may count 
upon our finger-ends all the recognized 
“ orders” of architecture; but it would bea 
far more intricate task to number all the 
orders and dis-orders of modern garment- 
printing. Look patiently at a few of the 
displays of some of the principal drapery es- 
tablishments in St. Paul’s Church-yard, or Ox- 
ford Street; and you will soon find that the 
home-trade patterns and styles, for a single 
season only, are bewildering both in number 
and character. Twenty millions of pieces, it 
has been estimated, are printed annually in 
Great Britain; scarcely a fourth, however, of 
this vast quantity are required for home 
consumption. “What a vast commercial 
supply!” some one may exclaim; “ what im- 
portant applications of art and science! what 
a prodigious outlay both of money, wit, and 
labor, merely to cater to caprice!” And yet, 
the first mechanicians and chemists of Eng- 
land and the continent have been proud to 
contribute to the perfection of calico-printing. 
No branch of trade has availed itself to a 
more varied extent of the rapid progress of 
science. Many can easily remember when a 
pattern of two or three colors was printed 
slowly by hand, with wooden blocks, and sold 
at 3s. per yard; now, a pattern of a much 
more complicated character, and far more 
beautiful both in design and execution, is 
thrown off at the rate of a mile of calico in 
an hour, and sold at—3s. per dress! To re- 
turn: different nations have tastes as widely 
differing from each other as their laws, 
creeds, or climates. An acquaintance with 
the history of the styles executed in a single 
Parisian atelier, would afford a very fair in- 
dex of the stationary, progressive, or chang- 
ing character of the countries for which they 
are intended. Most of those exported—that 
is, in the form of printed goods—to China, 
some parts of British India, South America, 
and many other remote quarters of the 
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globe, have scarcely undergone any change 
or modification since the time when the an- 
cestors of the present Sir Robert Peel con- 
ducted one of the first print-works intro- 
duced into North Lancashire. A new com- 
bination of forms or colors, or a new class of 
designs, would be as great a shock to the 
conservatism of the Chinese, as an attempt 
to prevail upon them to adopt household suf- 
frage. 

The most striking modifications and im- 
provements in these fespects in connection 
with any of the places to which printed fab- 
rics are exported, are to be found in the 
states and countries supplied through the 
Levantine market. The old yellow-ground 
and fantastic cashmere forms—far inferior to, 
though no doubt borréwed from the cash- 
meres of India—which not long ago consti- 
tuted the only style patronized in this mar- 
ket, now hold company with many others of 
a totally different class—some of them such 
as are successful to a great extent in the 
English home-trade. The most complete 
manifestation, however, of these tendencies is 
to be found among the less passive nations 
of Western Europe and the Anglo-Saxon 
populations of North America. Here, soci- 
ety is undergoing continual transformations, 
submitting itself to new influences, casting 
off old tastes and preferences, or, rather, 
never allowing any to become old. Change 
is sought, novelty demanded, not because 
they always involve progression, but simply 
for their own sake. Fashion, indeed, is one 
of the truest characteristics of modern civiliz- 
ation—an unquestionable result though a 
questionable auxiliary. It acknowledges no 
authority itself, though it obtains uncondi- 
tional allegiance. In the very heart and cen- 
tre of the most refined and intelligent com- 
munities, it plays its least pardonable freaks, 
and passes from caprice to caprice with a 
most abandoned and unshackled disregard of 
the criticism to which it may be subjected. 
We will close this article by noticing one of 
the absurdities which it sanctioned in refer- 
ence to printed fabrics, though instances far 
more striking, perhaps, might be brought 
forward from other departments over which 
fashion exercises an equally powerful influ- 
ence. 

Indeed, it would be a harder task than 
some lords of creation think, to tell where 
this influence is not exercised. We have a 


theory—a crotchet, if you will—not to be 
entered into at present, which inclines us to 
believe that fashion has about as much to do 
with the last new novel from Mudie’s, be it 
romance, history, poetry, criticism, or even 
metaphysics, as with the last new robe from 
Madame de ——, though it be le jupon a 
tube d’air. To our story, however. A few 
seasons ago, a great novelty, or what was 
‘considered such, appeared in the French fur- 
niture and paper-hangings. It consisted in 
the introduction of landscape forms and ef- 
fects, generally in large isolated masses, 
| which, repeating along the piece at regular 
|intervals, presented the appearance of so 
many islands—in fact, a complete archipelago. 
Without any consideration of its inappropri- 
ateness, and simply for the sake of a little 
novelty, this idea of * gems of the sea” was 
applied to garments, under the fascinating 
title—in which matters the Parisians are 
thorough adepts—of Les Isles d’Amour. 
Dresses of every variety of material were to 
be seen dotted over with trees, lakes, valleys, 
and mountains, which—excepting of course 
the fair wearers—were pitiably unbewitching 
to behold. Sometimes the fancy of the de- 
signer led him to depict various little Arca- 
dian scenes and hypothetical Edens, where 
there was no end of terraces, vases of flowers, 
shady recesses, leafy arches, fountains, feu 
d’artifices, and all the usual elegant pretti- 
nesses which complete the Parisian concep- 
tion of a terrestrial paradise. The huddled, 
jostled, and broken appearance which such 
compositions presented when seen not on a 
flat surface, but in the changing folds of a 
dress with two or three flounces, was more 
than a weak vision could long sustain with- 
out feeling as though terra firma was becom- 
ing unusually insecure. A little later on, 
this extravagance was brought to a close by a 
—— which, however it may claim to 
nave been suggested by patriotic feelings, 
was an equal burlesque of taste. Shawls 
were selected as the medium of this grand 
Jinale. Over their broad surfaces—which 
| undoubtedly admitted of a more comprehen- 
| sible display—were scattered faithful delinea- 
tions of various edifices, citadels, and strong- 
holds of war, but more particularly of 








tious contemporary observed, that they were 
not only “taken,” but “ walked off” with in 
a style that must vastly have humiliated our 
then brave defenders in the east. In justice, 
we ought to state that, except in paper-hang- 
ings, to which such applications were most 
suited, these ludicrous manifestations of taste 
| were not transferred to this country. 








Russian fortresses. Of these latter, a face- . 
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THE HUDSON § 
From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 8 Sept. 
THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 

THROUGHOUT the Canadas the people are 
in a ferment with reference to the continu- 
ance of the monopoly enjoyed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company under their present charter, 
which has now nearly expired. On the 
one hand, the pressure of American popu- 
lation in the Extreme North-Western States 
and Territories, adjoining the British domain, 
and on the other, the blighting effect of the 
supremacy of the Company, are exciting both 
the apprehension and the jealousy of our 
Canadian neighbors. Hitherto this mammoth 
corporation has scrupulously reserved the vast 
domain under their jurisdiction—equal in 
extent to the whole of Europe—for the ex- 
clusive occupancy of wild animals and Indiane 
trappers. Immigration has been discouraged, 
roads and other facilities for com.aunication 
have not been provided, and the whole region 
continues in its primeval state. Animated 
by a different spirit; and pursuing another 
policy, citizens of the United States have 
pushed the bounds of civilization close to the 
frontier. The welkin already resounds with 
the woodman’s axe, and the shriek of the 


locomotive has superseded the Indian war- 


whoop. The contrast thus created is too 
glaring to escape observation. Moreover, 
the inhabitants of the British side of the line 
are beginning to catch the spirit of the Amer- 
ican pioneer,—are becoming united in a com- 
mon interest and sympathy. Canadians feel 
the necessity of counteracting this tendency, 
and are clamorous for the inauguration of a 
policy quite the reverse of that which has 
heretofore actuated the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. In furtherance of this object, a public 
meeting was held in Toronto on the 25th ult., 
at which the Mayor presided, and addresses 
were delivered by Allan McDonnell, George 
Brown, of the Provincial Parliament, and 
others. The proceedings were quite stormy. 
One or two who attempted a defence of the 
Company, were speedily hissed into silence. 
Mr. McDonnell charged the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Mr. Labouchere, with lending his in- 
fluence to maintain “ an exclusive monopoly 
for the benefit of a few traders, whose doc- 
trines and principles are opposed to all those 
theories which the government of England 
has sought for years to bring into action in 
every other part of the world,” and proceeded 





as follows, with a significant allusion to the 
flag of the United States : 


BAY COMPANY. 


“The object before us now is one of na- 
tional interest, one of universal benevolence, 
opening an uncultivated portion of the new 
world to the poor men of all countries under 
Heaven, to enter on a happy and independent 
home, sweeping away the last survivor of 
those old exclusive monopolies that formerly 
deformed the British commercial policy. We 
have had in our hands the petition of the 

eople of Red River, who told us of the suf- 
erings they endured under the baneful domi- 
nation of the Company, and that a former 
petition to the Sovereign was spurned from 
the footstool by the then Colonial Secretary. 
We have a proposition made by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in which 
they kindly offer us the lands which are our 
own, stipulating that we shall first show that 
we are able to govern them. But if we were 
able to govern that country from 1763 down 
to 1814, when the population of all Canada 
was not so large as that now centered in 
Toronto, ought we not to be supposed equally 
capable of governing it now better than the 
six or seven people who form a trading Com- 
pany in the city of London? It is an insult 
to the people of Canada to make such a pro- 
position, and I trust there is not a Canadian 
that will not spurn it. If we accept it, we 
will virtually admit the claims of the Com- 
pany, and give them aright to claim some- 
thing more in future. They propose, also, to 
continue the exclusive privileges of trade. 
Now if they attempt to do that, they sow the 
seeds of rebellion, for we cannot suppose that 
men inheriting rights by a free constitution, 
will permit anything to deprive them of those 
rights. But Mr. Labouchere and the Hudson’s 
Bay Committee of the House of Commons 
have preferred the interests of a few rat skin 
traders as of more importance than the wel- 
fare of the people of Canada, the interests of 
civilization, the emancipation of the Indian 
tribes, the British population that they insult 
and the empire that they betray. A free 
people that are treated in this manner will 
not long remain as they are. They will seek 
protection under some other standard than 
that which they have always loved and revered, 
under which their forefathers have trampled 
upon the flag of France—not in the cause oi 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, but in the cause 
of the Crown of England, and the sons of 
Britain.” 


Mr. McDonnell asserted that, contrary to , 
the representations of the H. B. Company, 
the territory in question “abounds in forests 
of the finest timber, and minerals of the 
greatest value, with a soil fitted to produce 
inexhaustible supplies of food, possessing un- 
paralleled facilities for inland navigation and 
capable of being made a country unsurpasseq 
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by any other in the world—possessing prairies | cargoes not exceeding £70,000 to £90,000 


and wild lands that the ploughshare has 
never touched; it is a vast solitude waiting 
for its population.” Another speaker said 
the land in the occupation of the Company 
was equal to 3,500,000 square miles, or seventy 
times greater than the province of upper 
Canada. e 


“ South of the line 49°, the Missouri and 
Mississippi drain the continent; north of it 
the McKenzie River drains it into the Arctic 
Seas, and between the head lands of these 
great streams lies the most fertile and valu- 
able tract of arable land on the continent. 
It is watered by the Saskatchewan, which 
drains a surface of 360,500 square miles. If 
I were to say that the tract is comprised of 
the richest arable soil, that it has been com- 
pared in its productions to the tropic zone, 
that it is capable of producing, and has pro- 
duced forty bushels of wheat to the acre, you 
would think, probably, that I was dealing in 
misrepresentations, or relying on the testi- 
mony of some anti-Hudson’s Bay Company 
monopolist ; but when I tell you that is the 
language of Sir George Simpson himself, I 
think you will admit that he is a witness we 
are not called on to discredit.” 


Then in reference to the facilities forinternai 
navigution, it was stated that a vessel coming 


in by Hudson’s Bay may pass through it by 
way of Lake Winnipeg, and then to the 
Saskatchewan, from whence the rivers are 


navigable to the north and south. The 
country was also said to be rich in mineral 
resources. The debate was continued at much 
length, and a resolution adopted, among 
others, that “the period has arrived when 
every part of that vast portion of the Ameri- 
can continent which is held by the Hudson’s 
Bay corporation, should be wholly enfran- 
chised from the iron sway of that Company, 
and thrown open to commercial enterprise, 
traffic, and trade in as free and unrestricted a 
manner as any other portion of the British 
dominions.” It was recommended that vigor- 
ous steps should at once be taken to secure 
an object so greatly to be desired. 

A short time ago, the Liverpool Financial 
Reform Association issued a pamphlet advo- 
cating the abolition of the Company’s mono- 
poly. In this document it is stated that the 
number of stockholders is now supposed to 
be under 250, and that the anual capital is 
about £400,000. The gross value of skins 
imported varies from £200,000 to £250,000. 
At the half yearly sale last April the proceeds 
were £230,000. The Company sends out 
four or five vessels every year, the gross 


annually. Of this amount not more than 
£15,000 goes to the Indians, and it is esti- 
mated that the entire trade of the Company 
does not exceed at this moment, excluding 
supplies to its own servants, £20,000 an- 
nually. 

The Toronto Leader publishes a letter from 
Capt. Kennedy, dated Red River Colony, 
June 8th, 1857, in which bitter complaints 
are made respecting the treatment received 
from the ‘H. B. Company. The following is 
an extract: 

“ Tf the Colonists find that in their present 
efforts to take a constitutional step to rid 
themselves of a deeply hated rule, they are 
again to be defeated, they declare that it will 
be with clear consciences that they will take 
steps to live under the form of government 
that they consider the next best to that under 
which they have so long desired to exist, but 
in vain! Theexpressions I use in conveying 
their feelings are not those of my own choos- 
ing, but those they have themselves em- 
ployed; so let them not be given as coming 
from me, but from the.colonists. American 
predilections being already pretty strong here, 
the Government at home will be wise to use 
their best endeavors towards preventing the 
feelings of the people from being too greatly 
taxed, lest they should be driven to declare 
for the Americans. To this end the Colonists 
are receiving every possible encouragement, 
especially from Minnesota. Roads are opened 
out by which the Assiniboines can reach the 
American market, and already an appropria- 
tion of twenty or thirty thousand dollars has 
been made for the construction of fortifica- 
tions at the mouth of the Stayeune.” 

Upon these representations the Toronto 
Leader takes occasion to express a “ fear that 
many of the Red River Colonists are in 
danger of losing their British sympathy, and 
looking to the United States as their only 
hope of deliverance. A blow struck at that 
extremity of the British possessions in Amer- 
ica, might be attended by more fatal conse- 
quences than is generally supposed.” It is 
evident that public sentiment in Canada is 
very strongly arrayed against the Company, 
and that no effort will be spared to prevent 
the renewal of its charter and the continuance 
of its sway in the British territories. The 
prosperity of their American neighbors in the 
territory contiguous, is fomenting discontent. 
One of the speakers at the Toronto meeting 
said,—* at one place on the American frontier 
lots are selling at the rate of $1,000 a piece, 
and no less than four cities are laid out be- 
tween Red River and “ Crow Wing.” Prop- 
erty susceptible of such improvement cannot 
be reserved for the exclusive benefit of a few 
traders in skins and pelts. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 

A GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANT. 

Seasons of. war, of civil strife, and of 
public tumult, often draw forth the dest, as 
well as the worst qualities of human nature. 
The names of heroes who have borne a prom- 
inent part in this world’s struggles, who have 
shed their life-blood in their country’s cause, 
or have dared to raise their voice in behalf of 
a sovereign doomed to death by his people, 
have been handed down with honor to pos- 
terity; and well it is that names such as these 
should be immortalized. But in life’s more 
hidden paths, how many a noble deed has 
been achieved, how many an act of self-sacri- 
fice silently performed, which will never be 
known until that day, when every hidden 
thing shall be made manifest! It is one of 
these unknown or long-forgotten heroes 
whom we are now about to introduce to our 
readers, in the hope that his brief but event- 
ful history may not prove uninteresting. 

Amongst the attendants of the hapless 
Queen Marie Antoinette, there was one 
named Valentin. In her service he began 
the career of self-devotion which he pursued 
through life. At the Tuileries, on the fatal 
21st of June 1791, he fought in defence of his 
sovereign, and was carried, wounded, from the 
palace. Time passed on,and Valentin, recov- 
ered from his wounds, sought another service. 

He dffered himself to the Marquis of Car- 
accioli, formerly Neapolitan ambassador to 
the French court, but now a ruined man. 
The Marquis at first declined his services, as- 
suring him that his broken fortunes would 
not admit of his keeping a valet; but Val- 
entin seemed to feel a singular attraction 
towards this Neapolitan nobleman, and well- 
nigh insisted on attaching himself to his for- 
tunes. Evil days, however, were in store for 
the once wealthy and popular ambassador. 
Compelled by poverty to live in one of the 
most crowded streets of Paris, he fell into 
ill health, and during this time of sickness, 
was unable to procure the most ordinary 
comforts and even necessaries of life. 

The faithful Valentin, who in his earlier 
years had been a turner by profession, caused 
the Marquis to be removed to an airy apart- 
ment belonging to a chair-maker in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. Here he not only paid 
the rent of the room by working for the 
landlord, but also earned enough to maintain 
his suffering master. 

Day by day, however, the illness of the 
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marquis assumed a more serious character; 
increased care and more abundant nourish- 
ment were required by the invalid. Poor 
Valentin, with a mistaken, perchance, yet 
generous pride, would not make known the 
destitute condition of the marquis to any 
amongst his former wealthy friends; but 
when his own earnings proved insufficient, he 
appealed to the government of the day for 
help; his application, however, proved fruit- 
less, and Caraccioli died in penury and want. 

When Valentin stood by his master’s 
corpse, he felt as if he had never till then 
known how dear Caraccioli was to his 
heart. He could not endure the thought 
that this noble man, of illustrious name and 
ancient lineage, should be committed to a 
pauper’s grave. He accordingly hastened to 
a notary, sold, for the sum of L. 12, a small 
property which he had purchased with the 
savings of his earlier years, discharged the 
few debts contracted during the illness of 
Caraccioli, and with the remainder of this 
sum, paid for the unpretending funeral of the 
once honored ambassador of Naples. 

About this time, Madame Junot, Duchess 
of Abrantes, was setting up her establish- 
ment on her return from Lisbon, whither she 
had accompanied her husband on an embassy 
to the Portuguese court. A good old abbé 
who had become acquainted with Valentin, 
and knew the generous self-devotion he had 
manifested towards his late master, mentioned 
the circumstances of his past history to 
Madame d’Abrantes, and the very next day 
he was engaged in her service. 

The heart of the faithful servant was 
quickly won by the sympathizing interest 
with which his new mistress listened to his 
recital of the wrongs and misfortunes of the 
marquis, and his gratitude knew no bounds 
when she erected a monument over his mas- 
ter’s tomb. 

In this happy servitude, time passea 
quickly with Valentin, until, in the year 
1804, he inherited a small property in his 
native province. He was then about fifty-five 
years of age, and Madame Junot, on learning 
his unexpected good-fortune, congratulated 
him on being now in a position to retire from 
service, and settle in a house of his own, with 
a modest competence. 

“Do you, then, intend to dismiss me from 
your service, madame?” exclaimed Valentin 
in a sorrowful tone. 


“Dismiss you! My poor Valentin, why, 
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what on earth could put such an idea into 
your head?” exclaimed Madame Junot. 

“TI thought my lady spoke of my going 
away.” ‘ 

“T only congratulated you on the prospect 
of being henceforth your own master,” re- 
joined the duchess; “ but if you are not dis- 
posed to enjoy your liberty, that is no business 
of mine, and certainly, if you wait for me to 
dismiss you, you will remain with me forever.” 

Not long after this conversation, Junot, 
having incurred the Emperor’s displeasure, 
was superseded as governor of Paris, and 
sent to command at Arras. This change of 
position of course involved some alteration in 
domestic arrangements, and many attend- 
ants were dismissed from the service of the 
duke. To Valentin, however, was deputed 
the confidential post of superintending the 
establishment which Madame d’Abrantes still 
maintained in Paris. He was chosen for this 
post as being one in whose integrity the most 
absolute trust might be reposed. Madame 
d’Abrantes was therefore much surprised, on 
the eve of her departure for Arras, to see 
Valentin enter the apartment with an air of 
deep agitation. His countenance was pale 
as death, and when he attempted to speak, 
his voice faltered, and it seemed as though he 
could not utter a word. Unable to conceive 
the cause of his distress, Madame d’Abrantes 
said, in a soothing tone: “I hope, Valentin, 
you are not vexed at being left behind here 
in Paris: you know it cannot be helped: the 
duke and I chose you for this post on account 
of the unbounded confidence we place in your 
integrity.” 

“O no, madame, it is not that,” faltered 
forth the poor man; “I know that it is right 
Ishould stay; indeed, I should have asked 
szeave to stay, even if your grace had not 
commanded me to do so. It is not that; it 
is that people say my lord and lady are in 
disgrace with the First Consul, justas my poor 
ald master was in disgrace with the Neapoli- 
tan court—and my lord and lady are going to 
take the children with them : it will be an ex- 
pensive journey ; and just at this moment the 
general has had such heavy expenses, this must 
take him by surprise. In short, madame, for- 
give me, butI have been to M. Tricard, the no- 
tary, and I asked him for my money, without 
telling him my reason for wantingit ; and here 
itis. If my lord and lady will only be so good 
as to use it just as though it were their own.” 
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“ Never,” exclaims Madame Junot in her 
memoirs—* never can I forget this moment: 
it is graven upon my heart rather than upon 
my memory, and time can never efface it. 
Had I needed the money, the recollection 
that Valentin was my own servant, would not 
have caused me to hesitate for a moment in 
accepting his generous offer. I felt that his 
noble conduct through life had raised him to 
an equality with myself—to the highest rank 
in the social scale.” 

Junot himself had entered the apartment 
while this conversation was going on between 
the faithful Valentin and his mistress. He 
listened in silence to the generous offer of 
this noble-hearted man, who was not even 
aware of his presence. But when Valentin 
laid upon the table the four bags, containing 
his 3700 francs—his little earthly all—the 
kind-hearted general could no longer contain 
himself, but stepping forward, clasped the 
worthy valet to his heart, as though he had 
been his own brother. To Valentin’s great 
sorrow, however, M. and Madame d’Abrantes 
declined the proffered sum, of which, in fact, 
they did not in the slightest degree stand in 
need. ‘ He seemed, however, so deeply pained 
by their refusal of his offer, that at last Junot 
exclainied: “ Well, Valentin, I will take your 
money, but only on one condition—my man 
of business shall p&y you 10 per cent. “or it So 
long as you live.” ; 

This condition was faithfully fulfilled ; but 
upon the death of the duke, Valentin, know- 
ing his master’s property to be cumbered 
with debts, insisted upon not receiving more 
than 5 per cent interest for his money. 
Madame d’Abrantes knew him too well to 
grieve his faithful heart by pressing the 
matter any further in this her own hour of dis- 
tress; but, on the return of the Bourbons, 
she told his history to the Duchess of An- 
gouléme, who bestowed upon him a pension 
of L. 50 a year, in consideration of the ser- 
vice he had rendered to the Queen Marie 
Antoinette in 1791. 

About this time Valentin’s health becoming 
enfeebled, he retired from the service of 
Madame d’Abrantes, and settled at Belleville. 
Here he lived to a good’ old age, beloved 
and respected by all who knew him, and hay- 
ing nobly earned, in the course of his event- 
ful life, the honorable title of a“ good and 
faithful servant.” 
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From The National Era. 
THE WITCH’S DAUGHTER. 
Ir was the pleasant harvest time, 


When cellar-bins are closely stowed, 
And garrets bend beneath their load, 


And the old, swallow-haunted barns— 
Brown-gabled, long, and full of seams 
Through which the moted sunlight streams, 


And winds blew freshly in, to shake 
The red plumes of the roosted cocks, 
And the loose hay-mow’s scented locks— 


Are filled with summer’s ripened stores, 
Its odorous grass and grained sheaves, 
From their low scaffolds to their eaves. 


On Esek Harden’s oaken floor, 
With many an autumn threshing worn, 
Lay the heaped ears of unhusked corn. 


And thither came young men and maids, 
Beneath a moon that, large and low, 
Lit that sweet eve of long ago. 


They took their places; some by chance, 
And others by a merry voice 
Or sweet smile guided to their choice. 


How pleasantly the rising moon, 
Between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on them through the great elm 
boughs! — 


On sturdy boyhood sun-embrowned, 
On girlhood with its solid curves 
Of healthful strength and painless nerves! 


And jests went round, and laughter made 
The house-dog answer with his howl, 
And kept astir the barn-yard fowl; 

And quaint, old songs their fathers sang, 
In Derby dales and Yorkshire moors, 
Ere Norman William trod their shores; 


And tales, whose merry license shook 
The fat sides of the Saxon thane, 
Forgetful of the hovering Dane! 

But still the sweetest voice was mute, 
That river valley ever heard, 

From lip of maid or throat of bird; 

For Mabel Martin sat apart, 

And let the hay-mow’s shadow fall 
Upon the loveliest face of all. 

She sat apart, as one forbid, 

Who knew that none would condescend 
To own the Witch’s child a friend. 


The seasons scarce had gone their round, 
Since curious thousands thronged to see 
Her mother on the gallows-tree; 

And mocked the palsied limbs of age, 
That faltered on the fatal stairs, 

And wan lip trembling with its prayers! 


Few questioned of the sorrowing child, 
Or, when they saw the mother die, 
Dreamed of the daughter’s agony. 

They went up to their homes that day, 
As men and Christians justified: 

God willed it, and the wretch had died! 





Dear God and Father of us all, 
Forgive our faith in cruel lies, 
Forgive the blindness that denies! 


Forgive Thy creature when he takes, 
For the all-perfect love Thou art, 
Some grim creation of his heart. 


Cast down our idols, overturn 
Our bloody altars; let us see 
Thyself in Thy humanity! 


Poor Mabel from her mother’s grave 
Crept to her desolate hearth-stone, 
And wrestled with her fate alone; 


With love and anger and despair, 
The phantoms of disordered sense, 
The awful doubts of Providence! 


The school boys jeered her as they passed, 
And, when she sought the house of prayer, 
Her mother’s curse pursued her there. 


And still o’er many a neighboring door, 
She saw the horseshoe’s curved charm, 
To guard against her mother’s harm— 


That mother, poor and sick and lame, 
Who, daily, by the old arm chair, 
Folded her withered hands in prayer— 


Who turned, in Salem’s dreary jail, 
Her worn old Bible o’er and o’er, 
When her dim eyes could read no more! 


Sore tried and pained, the poor girl] kept 
Her faith, and trusted that her way, 
So dark, would somewhere meet the day. 


And still her weary wheel went round 
Day after day, with no relief; 
Small leisure have the poor for grief. 
So in the shadow Mabel sits; 
Untouched by mirth she sees and hears, 
Her smile is sadder than her tears. 
But cruel eyes have found her out, 
And cruel lips repeat her name, 
And taunt her with her mother’s shame. 
She answered not with railing words, 
But drew her apron o’er her face, 
And, sobbing, glided from the place. 
And, only pausing at the door, 
Her sad eyes met the troubled gaze 
Of one who, in her better days, 
Had been her warm and steady friend, 
Ere yet her mother’s doom had made 
Even Esek Harden half afraid. 


He felt that mute appeal of tears, 


And, starting, with an angry frown 
Hushed all the wicked murmurs down. 


‘| ** Good neighbors mine,”’’ he sternly said, 


‘* This passes harmless mirth or jest; 
I brook no insult to my guest. 

‘6 She is indeed her mother’s child; 
But God’s sweet pity ministers 
Unto no whiter soul than hers. 

‘*¢ Let Goody Martin rest in peace; 
I never knew her harm a fly, 
And witch or not, God knows—not I. 
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** T know who swore her life away; 
And, as God lives, I’d not condemn 
An Indian dog on word of them.’’ 


The broadest lands in all the town, 
The skill to guide, and power to awe, 
Were Harden’s; and his word was law. 


None dared withstand him to his face, 
But one sly maiden spake aside: 
*¢ The little witch is evil eyed! 


‘* Her mother only killed a cow, 
Or witched a churn or dairy pan, 
But she, forsooth, must charm a man! ’’ 


Poor Mabel, in her lonely home, 
Sat by the window’s narrow pane, 
White in the moonlight’s silver rain. 


The river, on its pebbled rim, 
Made music such as childhood knew; 
The door-yard tree was whispered through 


By voices, such as childhood’s ear 
Had heard in moonlights long ago; 
And, through the willow boughs below, 


She saw the rippled water shine; 
Beyond, in waves of shade and light, 
The hills rolled off into the night. 


Sweet sounds and pictures, mocking so 
The sadness of her human lot, 
She saw and heard, but heeded not. 


She strove to drown her sense of wrong, 
And, in her old and simple way, 
To teach her bitter heart to pray. 


Poor child! the prayer, begun in faith, 
Grew to a low, despairing ery, 
Of utter misery: ‘* Let me die! 


‘¢ Oh! take me from the scornful eyes, 
And hide me where the cruel speech 
And mocking finger may not reach! 


** T dare not breathe my mother’s name; 
A daughter’s right I dare not crave, 
To weep above her unblest grave! 


** Let me not live until my heart, 
With few to pity, and with none 
To love me, hardens into stone. 


‘© Oh God! have mercy on Thy child, 
Whose faith in Thee grows weak and small, 
And take me ere I lose it all! ’’ 


A shadow on the moonlight fell, 
And murmuring wind and wave became 
A voice whose burden was her name. 


Had then God heard her? Had He sent 
His angel down? In flesh and blood, 
Before her Esek Harden stood! 


He laid his hand upon her arm: 
*¢ Dear Mabel, this no more shall be, 
Who scoffs at you, must scoff at me. 
‘© You know rough Esek Harden well; 


. And if he seems no suitor gay, 
And if his hair is touched with grey, 


‘¢ The maiden grown shall never find 
His heart less warm’ than when she smiled, 
Upon his knees, a little child! 
Her tears of grief were tears of joy, 
As, folded in his strong embrace, 
She looked in Esek Harden’s face. 


‘* Oh, truest friend of all!’’ she said, 
** God bless you for your kindly thought, 
And make me worthy of my lot! ’’ 
He led her through his dewy fields, 
To where the swinging lanterns glowed, 
And through the doors the huskers showed. 
** Good friends and neighbors! ’’ Esek said, 
** 1’m weary of this lonely life; 
In Mabel see my chosen wife! 





‘* She greets you kindly, one and all; 
The past is past, and all offence 
Falls harmless from her innocence. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


** Henceforth she stands no more alone; 
| You know what Esek Harden is— 
| He brooks no wrong to him or his.”’ 


' Now let the merriest tales be told, 

| And let the sweetest songs be sung, 
That ever made the old heart young! 

For now the lost has found a home; 
And a lone hearth shall brighter burn, 
As all its household joys return! 


Oh, pleasantly the harvest moon, 
Between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on them through the great elm 

boughs! 

On Mabel’s curls of golden hair, 

On Esek’s shaggy strength it fell; 
And the wind whispered, ‘* It is well! ’’ 





THE BOTTLEHOLDER ON BUSSORAH. 


Tue Isthmus of Suez it’s no use to gabble on, 

The way is by Belis, and Bagdad, and Babylon. 

While there’s ships in the Euxine, and ships at 
Marseilles, 

'Confound water-transit—we’ll stick to the rails. 

No pilot, not even the great Mr. Bunry 

(Mr. Crummies’ landlord) shall steer for the 

Gulf: 

| But a = bang down to Bussorah we'll 

| take, 

| And its Sleepers shall prove that old Pam was 
awake. 

What, give Russia or France such a chance, in 
a shindy, 

As a start for their fleets, down the Red Sea, to 
Indy? 

Not I, if I knows it; and floored every Jew is 

Who’s dabbled in sharesin the project for Suez. 

Them there is my sentiments—look at this 
biceps: 

[think that would bother a bigger than LessEpPs. 

| [He squares scientifically, punches the im- 

aginary head of a hypothetical Frenchman, 

bonnets Mr. WILson, angygrit cheerfully. 

—Punch. 














MODERN LEPROSY. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
MODERN LEPROSY. 

THE great diseases of the middle ages, 
such as the sweating sickness, the various 
forms of plague, the dancing mania, and 
other epidemics, have had this much in com- 
mon, that, although they exhibited for a long 
period a disposition to break out afresh under 
favorable circumstances, they at length so 
completely disappeared, that mankind have 
come to regard them more in the ‘light of 
medical curiosities than as great afflictions 
which devastated the most fertile and popu- 
lous regions of the earth. There was, how- 
ever, a malady—endemic all over Europe 
from the tenth to the sixteenth century, not 
characterized, like epidemics, by rapidity of 
attack or excessive mortality, yet regarded, 
if possible, with still greater alarm. This 
disease, the leprosy, long supposed to have 
become extinct, has suddenly of late years 
assumed a fresh activity; and as many dis- 
tinguished physicians maintain that a general 
outbreak is now imminent, some account of 
its nature, mode of development, and results, 
may not be uninteresting. 

The old leprosy, made familiar to us from 
the important position it occupies in the 
hygienic code of the Jews, prevailed for 
more than 500 years on the continent of 
Europe, in Great Britain, and in Ireland. Its 
treatment forms rather an interesting chapter 
in the history of civilization. In many coun- 
tries, the unhappy subjects of the disease 
were looked upon with extreme aversion. 
Their affliction was considered the effect of an 
especial vengeance of God, for grievous sins 
committed by themselves or their forefathers ; 
and oftener than once, during the existence 
of a panic, attendant upon a violent epi- 
demic, large numbers of helpless lepers, on a 
charge of having poisoned the wells, were 
barbarously put to death. In other coun- 
tries, again, a treatment the very opposite 
was pursued. Kings thought it a privilege to 
wash their sores, and no gift was considered 
more expiatory of sin before Heaven, than 
bequeathing a munificent gift to a leper-hos- 
pital. 

The condition of the leper, even in the 
most civilized countries, was extremely sad. 
In addition to the inconvenience of his loath- 
Some and incurable malady, he was pre- 
vented using any means for his own support: 
such property as he might have owned was 
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taken from him; the law classed him with 
idiots and lunatics; and a belief in the con- 
tagious nature of his malady, led to his per- 
petual seclusion. The hospitals or leper- 
houses provided for their retreat were very 
numerous ; there was scarcely a town of any 
size without an establishment of this sort. 
Some, richly endowed, were exclusively de- 
voted to the leprous, and placed under the 
jurisdiction of special officers; others, again, 
were attached to monasteries, and subject to 
ecclesiastical supervisions. Lazar-houses of 
both kinds abounded in Scotland: there was 
oneat Aldneston, ii Lauderdale, superintended 
by the monks of Melrose; there were similar 
institutions at Elgin, Ayr, and Aberdeen: 
a leper-hospital was raised at Glasgow in the 
reign of King David II.; while one was 
erected at Greenside, so late as 1589, for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of Edinburgh. 
These, as well as the large establishments in 
England and on the continent, fell gradually 
into disuse, and their revenues were appropri- 
ated to other charitable purposes, or not un- 
frequently seized upon by a rapacious court 
favorite. . 

Leprosy, however, as we have said, has 
begun to develop itself anew. It exists at 
this moment in different parts of the world, 
but is especially prevalent in the West Indies 
and in Norway. Out of the comparatively 
small population of Norway, there are up- 
wards of 2000 lepers. Occasional cases make 
their appearance nearer home. 

There are two varieties of the modern or 
existing disease—the tubercular, and the 
anesthetic or joint form. The former is 
much more common, and unfortunately al- 
most hopelessly incurable. It presents the 
most characteristic type of the disease, giving 
that painful appearance to the countenance 
which has in all ages made “the hoar 
leprosy” so repulsive. The spots generally 
show themselves first on the face, but by no 
means uniformly there. ‘Their color varies 
from a glistening white to adark blue. As 
the disease advances, and the peculiar morbid 
deposit enters more extensively into the 
system, the beard, eyebrows, and eyelids fall 
out, the voice grows affected, and the sight 
becomes seriously impaired. These symp- 
toms are constantly aggravated by depression 
of spirits, until at length, after the invasion of 
different important internal organs, death 
releases the sufferer. The average duration 
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of this form of leprosy is about ten years—a 
prolongation of life we may probably ascribe 
to the immunity of the bones from the dis- 
ease, an immunity that among other advan- 
tages permits mastication, and in consequence 
so far leaves the function of digestion unim- 
paired. 

The other, or anesthetic variety, affects the 
joints of the hands and feet, and is character- 
ized by a numbness of those parts. Not 
unfrequently, if the disease be about to 
develop itself in the upper extremity, the 
patient complains of a cold feeling, extend- 
ing from the elbow downwards. Wasting of 
the affected muscles ensues, and the patient 
becomes unable to put on a glove or to use 
a needle. The disease speedily attacks the 
osseous texture below, and a joint is often 
removed with the neatness of a surgical 
operation. Very frequently this form of 
leprosy is arrested in its progress, and the 
patient recovers with a maimed foot or hand. 
In other cases, again, the disease goes on to 
develop itself in more vital parts. 

There is no especial age at which either 
variety shows a tendency to appear. The 
disease has been noticed alike in childhood 
and at advanced age. In the West Indies, 
the white population is much less liable to it 
than the natives or the Jews. Women 

also seem to possess a greater immunity than 
men. 

Leprosy is a disease essentially dependent 
upon a blood-poison, belonging to the large 
class of which scrofula, cancer, and rheumat- 
ism are representatives. It unfortunately 
further resembles these in the difficulty of its 
cure. Almost every article of the pharma- 
copeia has been employed for this purpose, 
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yet a specific remains to be discovered. But 
although incurable, it is satisfactory to be 
assured that the great source of terror in 
earlier ages—namely, dread of its communi- 
cation by contagion — is completely ground- 
less. Repeated observations have estab- 
lished this important fact. At the same 
time, the hereditary character, or as medical 
men say, the hereditary tendency to the 
disease is not denied. It is not unfre- 
quently seen to pass over one generation, 
reiippearing with fresh vigor in the next. 

We are quite as ignorant of the causes of 
leprosy as of its treatment. With respect to 
other diseases, whose cure frequently baffles 
medical science, we have almost invariably 
some acquaintance with their predisposing 
causes. We know that exposure to infection, 
deficiency of certain articles of food, breath- 
ing a polluted atmosphere, predispose re- 
spectively to typhus fever, scurvy, and 
cholera. But no peculiarity of climate, at- 
mosphere, or diet satisfactorily accounts for 
the decay in one age or the development in 
another of the leprous poison. 

That this disease, like all others, has its 
own natural laws which, thouch undiscovered, 
we cannot regard as capricious, is undoubted; 
and we trust that the increasing attention to 
it now excited among medical men and 
physiologists, may lead to an early discovery 
of them. Meanwhile, with: all our uncer- 
tainty, we may confidently assert, that atten- 
tion to the general principles of hygiene will 
be found by communities and individuals the 
most effectual preventives, should the appre- 
hended outbreak of this disease unhappily 
occur. 





Srncotar Icesercs.—Here, at all events, 
‘was honest blue salt water frozen solid; and 
when, as we proceeded, the scattered fragments 
thickened, and passed like silver argosies on 
either hand, until at last we found ourselves 
enveloped in an innumerable fleet of bergs, it 
seemed as if we could never be weary of admir- 
ing a sight so strange and beautiful. It was 
rather in form and color than in size that these 
ice-islets; were remarkable. In quaintness of 
form, and in brilliancy of colors, these wonder- 
ful masses surpassed everything I had imagined; 
and we.found endless amusement in watching 





their fantastic procession. At one time, it was 
a knight on horseback, clad in sapphire mail, a 
white plume above his casque; or a cathedral- 
window, with shafts of chrysoprase, new pow- 
dered by a snow-storm; or a smooth sheer cliff 
of lapis lazuli; or a banyan-tree, with roots 
descending from its branches, and a foliage as 
delicate as the efflorescence of molten metal; or 
a fairy dragon, that breasted the water in scales 
of emerald; or anything else that your fancy 
chose to conjure up.—Lord Dufferin’s Letters 
Srom High Latitudes. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
LA FERME AUX POMMIERS.* 

THouGH French novels are certainly much 
read in England now, there is, in the minds 
of many respectable people, a decided preju- 
dice against them, and a strong opinion that 
they are dangerous works to put into the 
hands of young persons. The sources of 
this feeling are various. Some—and these 
are chiefly our older friends—believe in the 
middy’s assertion that “the French are all 
infidels, and wear wooden shoes,” and con- 
sider their literature to be deeply tainted with 
irreligion. Others, again—chiefly curates ‘in 
remote agricultural districts, spinsters of a 
certain age, and country gentlemen of strong 
conservative views—live in extreme dread of 
the political principles of our lively neighbors, 
and consider the harmless-looking little yel- 
low paper books with which our libraries are 
filled, as so many gunpowder plots in minia- 
ture, ready on the shortest notice to blow up 
the Queen, the House of Lords, and the 
English constitution. Another class, again, 
are those who object to the tone of morality 
inculcated in these fictions, and who are 
rather shocked at the playful way in which 
they treat breaches of all the command- 
ments, especially of the sixth and seventh. 
These are all grave accusations, and deserve 
to be well considered. To the objections of 
those whom we have enumerated in our sec- 
ond class we can only bow in silent respect, 
well knowing that those worthy folks are 
apt to look on argument as an offence, and 
on any attempt to change their minds on any 
point as an invention of the evilone. But 
to our other friends we have to announce a 
discovery. In our researches in foreign 
book shops we have found a French, religious 
novel. It is written by a lady, Madame Joly, 
whose acquaintance we have not hitherto had 
the pleasure of making, but who is doubtless 
a kind of Parisian Miss Sewell or Miss 
Yonge. Her works are, we suppose, the de- 
light of all those strictly brought up young 
French ladies whose parents object to the 
more highly colored fictions of Dumas and 
Eugene Sue, and contain what is believed 
across the water to be the highest tone of 
morality, illustrated by such pictures of life 
as are fitting to write and edifying to read. 

* La Ferme aux Pommiers. Par. Madame 


Marie Joly. Bruxelles et Leipsig: Aug. Schnee et 
Compagnie. Bale: Henri Georg. 1857. 
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We have heard a good deal of French 
sinners lately—let us now through the me- 
dium of La Ferme aux Pommiers, introduce 
our readers to a few French saints. The 
scene opens with a delightful picture of rural 
felicity in the operatic style—haymaking 
“classic petticoats,” well-turned ankles, shady 
trees, bergers and bergéres—out of which 
charming but somewhat confused assemblage 
of ideas and objects we gradually disentangle 
our heroine, Sylvia. But let us begin at the 
beginning, as children say, and tell our 
readers who Sylvia is, and all the story. La 
Ferme aux Pommiers is a pleasant and pro- 
ductive little estate belonging to Monsieur 
Robert, an estimable widower, with one 
daughter. He is described as a man of ir- 
reproachable character, who had lost his wife 
at the birth of his only child, Jeanne. When 
Jeanne is old enough, he marries her toa 
friend of his own age, also a farmer; and, 
leaving the care of the land to the newly 
married couple, retires to a small house in 
the neighborhood of Brussels. He takes 
there no servants except a housekeeper, and 
for this office he selects a certain Marie, the 
daughter of an old servant of the family, 
who had been brought up at the farm as a 
kind of companion to Mademoiselle Jeanne. 
After two or three years, Marie returns in 
the last stage of consumption, to die in her 
mother’s arms, and in the odor of sanctity. 
Soon afterwards, the husband of Jeanne be- 
ing killed by an accident, she is left alone, 
and begs her father to return to his old home. 
He does so, but appears to have become 
slightly soured in temper by his residence in 
Brussels, and to have lost his interest in 
farming. With these slight exceptions he is 
as burning and shining a light as ever. The 
old nurse, Simonne, now suddenly goes away 
for a few days, and returns with a lovely 
child of a year or two old, which she says 
she has taken from the Foundling Hospital 
out of charity. Jeanne takes a great fancy 
to the little Sylvia, and so does her father, 
and it ends by her being adopted by them. 
On his death-bed Monsieur Robert solemnly 
adjures his daughter never to abandon the 
orphan, and he then leaves this world in a 
most holy manner. It is painful to record 
that the worldly affairs of this excellent man 
are left in a state of some confusion; but so 
it is, and in order to set them to rights, there 
arrives from Paris Monsieur Bernard, a 
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nephew of Jeanne’s late husband. He is a 
year or two younger than his aunt, and 
afflicted by a profound melancholy, the cause 
of which is unknown, but which of course 
makes him,very fascinating. After a few 
days he begins to flirt tremendously with 
Jeanne, and tells her that but for some ob- 
stacle which he hopes soon to overcome he 
would marry her. The fact of her being the 
widow of his uncle does not appear to strike 
either of them, or the authoress, as any ob- 
jection to the arrangement. One day they 
go toa ball, accompanied by Sylvia, who is 
described as a lovely maiden of seventeen, 
“supple and wavy as a silk ribbon,” an illus- 
tration peculiarly qualified, no doubt, to con- 
vey the idea of beauty to young ladies de- 
voted to the art of dress. At the ball an 
invalid lady has a little talk with Sylvia, and 
informs her that she is the wife of Bernard, 
and that she had run away from that worthy 
man on account of the attentions he paid to 
other ladies; but still she was in love with 
him all the time, and now was dying of con- 
sumption, consequent on a cold caught by 
watching him through a window. Not only 
is the obstacle to his marriage with Jeanne 
thus explained, but we also gather from his 
letters to a friend that he is still passion- 
ately devoted to the runaway; and the way 
in which he expresses the happiness of his 
life with her is depicted in a manner so pecu- 
liarly French that we must quote the sentence 
in the original—* Je ne pouvais me persuader 
que Julia etait ma femme: elle etait ma 
maitresse passionnée, adorable.” This un- 
conquered attachment does not prevent him 
at all from continuing to make love to 
Jeanne, and to give*good advice to Sylvia, | 
the latter of whom keeps the wife’s secret 
for some time. Then Jeanne becomes jeal- 
ous of Sylvia, and to cure her the old nurse 
informs her that they are sisters, Sylvia being 
the daughter of that blameless man the late 
Monsieur Robert, and also of Marie, his 
saint-like housekeeper. All these startling 
revelations do not appear to alter the author- 
ess’ view of the piety of these individuals. 
Monsieur Robert is spoken of by the mother 
of Marie as “a man with an excellent heart, 
free to give his love to the woman he had 
chosen,” and Marie receives much praise also. 
There follows much pidus conversation be- 
tween Jeanne and the old nurse, and the lat- 
ter promises that Sylvia shall not stand be- 
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tween the former and Bernard. Meantime 
the consumptive wife, who is also an ex- 
tremely high-principled and religious woman, 
in spite of those slight eccentricities of con- 
duct to which we have before alluded, dies. 
Her death-bed is, naturally most edifying. 
We subjoin an extract from the scene, calling 
the attention of our readers especially to the 
consoling exhortations of the priest ;— 

“Then this poor village priest, this humble 
pastor, ho guided, far from the tempests of 
the world, the little flock confided to his 
care, found language eloquent with divine 
eve, to restore calm to this soul shaken by 
passion. And while his unctuous and 
fatherly words taught her to forget the mis- 
eries of this world and revealed the unpar- 
alleled splendors of heaven, Julia, who had 
bowed her head to receive his final absolu- 
tion, raised it, radiant with joy, and contem- 
plated fearlessly her panies death as the 
erm of her long atonement. 

“* Be strong,’ said the priest, in conclusion, 
‘be strong at the parting moment. You 
are quitting, my daughter, it is true your 
loves (vos amours) in this world; but you 
will find them again one day above, in the 
courts of Him who is all love. Go in peace 
to that heavenly Father. Carry to the feet 
of His throne the pardon of Him who weeps 
for you, and may.my benediction aid you to 
leave without regret and without a murmur 
this frail earthly tabernacle. And now pre- 
mons to receive the last succor and the last 

enefit offered to you by our holy religion.’” 

Perhaps our readers will agree with us in 
thinking that there is mot too much asceti- 
cism in this view of repentance. The death 
of the interesting and pious Julia naturally 
leaves Bernard inconsolable. But he speed- 
ily coi.:forts himself by gaining the affections 
of Sylvia, through the medium of united 
prayers and gentle caresses at his late wife’s 
tomb. Jeanne, mean time, is very unhappy, 
and breaks her heart for her holy, but erratic, 
nephew, .who, after some months, marries 
Sylvia. The book ends with a touching des- 
cription of domestic happiness, well deserved 
and thoroughly enjoyed by Bernard and his 
wife, while poor Aunt Jeanne weeps tears 
“ which will be changed in heaven into pre- 
cious pearls, and will form the crown re- 
served for martyrdom—for sacrifice.” Per- 
haps it may be considered as a new view of 
martyrdom to represent it as the pain a iady 
feels on discovering that her nephew prefers 
to marry another person than herself, On 
the whole, however, the most remarkabie 
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part of the work, theologically speaking, is 
the broad distinction apparently drawn in it 
between faith and good works. The old and 
pernicious maxim, “the greater the sinner, 
the greater the saint,” seems to be never lost 


sight of. All the very godly people whose 


whole moral law continually, and yet live 
piously and die happily, according to Mad- 
ame Joly—whose religious opinions appear 
to unite skilfully the peculiar characteristics 
of Popery and Exeter Hall. 

Whether her works will be considered as 
edifying on this side the water as they are 
in her own country may be doubted. We 
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certainly should not feel justified in intro- 
ducing them into any school-room of our ac- 
quaintance. We fear, indeed, that an impar- 
tial consideration of this religious French 
novel will do more to justify that class of ob- 


| jectors whose enmity to those compositions is 
fortunes we follow in these pages break the | 


founded on moral considerations, than even 
the perusal of any of the works of more 
worldly writers of fiction in that country. 
From them, we know, at least, what we may 
expect, and are in no danger of mistaking 
good for evil; but-our whole notions of right 
and wrong are confused by the pictures of 
saintly sinners and virtuous vice with which 
the pages of Madame Jely are adorned. 





Tue Orv Serpent Movine.—The old dark 
spirit of Heathen-dom, the mighty power which 
has brooded over the world for thousands 
upon thousands of years, is reviving; and the 
old serpent gathers himself for a last fearful 
coil all over the East. Among the millions of 
those who hold the ancient Buddhist faith—a 
faith which, at this day, counts more followers 
than there are Christians on the face of the 
earth—there has been of late a great revival of 
fee.ing. Old prophecies and dark sayings, with 
which its theology abounds, are being circu- 
lated again, and the whole East, from Canton 
to the Persian Gulf, or perhaps, to Constantino- 
ple, is locking forward to a grand struggle and 
the banishment of the Christian. No one 
dreams for an instant but that ‘Christianity or 
civilization will eventually be triumphant. But 
we have learned of late a bitter lesson, which is 
that the time has not yet come when mere 
moral action and quiet progress will be all suf- 
ficient. Those countries which are centuries 
behind others must pass, it seems, through the 
same terr‘ble struggles and the same political 
convulsions which the more advanced experi- 
enced in their time. 

Suffering, keen anguish of spirit, at least, is 
the tax which intellect or intelligence, or ad- 
vanced mental culture must always pay for its 
gains in the individual; and nations are like 
men, they must endure much and go through 
bitter trials ere they can advance. 


*¢ Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 
Who ne’er the silent midnight hours 
Weeping upon his bed has sate, 
He knows ye not, ye heavenly powers.’’ 
But it must all come with time, and every 
delay in the consummation only reveals ard 
strengthens, after all, the great laws on which 
modern human progress is based. Perhaps 
the speedy Europeanization of the East, though 
gratifying to us, would have been of a most 
unsound and incongruous character. India 
has been so many thousand years in forming, 
that her population must necessarily be the 


most difficult of all to wean from old custom. 
Now that a movement and a struggle has taken 
place in the last stronghold, we may at least 
say that we know definitely what is to be done. 
—Bulletin. 





JEWELLER’s GoLD.—This term is applied to 
alloys of gold, used for trinkets and inferior 
articles of jewelry, ranging from three or four 
carets fine upwards, or which are too inferior 
to receive the Hall mark. The lowest alloy of 
this class is formed of copper, 16 parts; silver, 
1 to 11-2 part; gold, 2 to 3 parts; melted to- 
gether. This is worth only from 8s. 6d. to 9s. 
6d. the ounce. ‘‘It has recently been found 
that gold of the quality of 12 carets or less, if 
alloyed with zinc instead of the proper quan- 
tity of silver, presents a color very nearly equal 
to that of a metal at least 2 1-2 or 3 carets 
higher, or of 8s. or 10s. an ounce more value; 
and the consequence has been, that a large 
quantity of jewelry has been made of gold 
alloyed in this manner; and the same has been 
purchased by some shopkeepers, very much to 
their own loss, as well as that of the public, in- 
asmuch as a galvanic action is produced, after 
a time, upon gold so alloyed; by means of 
which the metal is split into separate pieces, 
and the articles rendered perfectly useless. 
Gold chains, pencil-cases, thimbles, and lockets 
are the articles of which the public and the 
shopkeepers will do well to take heed, as these 
have, among some other things, been lately so 
constructed.’ — Watherston’s Art of Assaying. 





Toe Power or ImacinatTion.—‘* The great 
race between a night-mare and a clothes-horse 
came off last week. The man who entered the 
mare wasn’t wide awake, so the horse took the 
prize.’? 

This case reminds us of the editor who was 
short of travelling funds, and sat upon a. saw- 
horse for an imaginary journey into the coun- 
try; and wrote letters home for his paper. 
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From Chamber’s Journal. 
A PARISIAN LITTERATEUR. 

THE voluminous antobiography of Alex- 
andre Dumas is in many respects a very 
noticeable work, but in none more so than in 
the minuteness of detail with which it depicts 
the career of a Parisian litterateur. If this 
detail were unmixed with extraneous matter, 
it would be all the more acceptable. Dumas 
has been the contemporary of many remark- 
able. literary men and artists—with all of 
them he has been persbnally acquainted ; 
with many he has lived on terms of intimacy ; 
and if he had chosen to confine within rea- 
sonable limits an account of his relations with 
these men, his impressions of their works, 
with the anecdotes and information current 
in the literary, artistic, musical, and theatrical 
circles of Paris from the death of Louis 
XVIII. to the revolution of 1848—when the 
break-up took place—he would have produced 
a book not only amusing to his contemporaries 
at home, and instructive to the public of Eu- 
rope at large, but a valuable contribution to 
social history. 

Instead of confining himself to this, Alex- 
andre Dumas has been seized with the unfor- 
tunate idea of incorporating in his personal 
memoirs the general political and diplomatic 
history of Europe, which we have already 
had in newspapers and blue-books, and which 
we are in course of having crystallized in the 
works of those professed historians whose 
business is politics, and who employ their 
leisure on subjects within their speciality. 
Nothing more dreary than the political his- 
tory of M. Alexandre Dumas, dramatized 
with its startling points and dénouements; it 
is like reading his own Louis XIV. after lay- 
ing down Mezeray, or possessing a coupon of 
Royal British Bank Stock compared with 
one of the Bank of England; but in the 
other part of his work we feel that he stands 
on his own ground, and that he is there 
indeed a master. Like an oasis after a 
desert journey, nothing can be more agreea- 
ble than to go out of the hazy sandy atmos- 
phere of politics to the verdant regions of 
art. A new poem of Hugo, a rehearsal at 
the Porte St. Martin or the Odéon, a squab- 
ble with the critics, a soirée of artists; all 
such form the pleasant parts of the book. 

The life of Alexandre. Dumas commenced 
with the century; his father, whom he lost 
early, had rapidly risen to the rank of lieu- 
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tentant-general in the republican armies ; and 
we find, in the early part of the son’s career, 
a meritorious struggle on the part of both 
widow and orphan to make ends meet. At 
length the ardent genius of the son, impa- 
tient of a residence in a provincial town, in- ° 
vited him to try his fortunes in Paris, the 
mother having been compelled to sell her 
house and farm. His first impulse was to 
look up to the friends of his father—Marshal 
Victor, Duke of Belluno; Marshal Jourdan; 
and Marshal, then General, Sebastiani. He 
was admitted to Marshal Jourdan, who im- 
agined that the father whom he had believed 
dead was paying him a visit. But he had 
never heard that he had a son; and, in spite 
of all that young Dumas could say, he was 
dismissed in a few minutes, without the 
marshal being satisfied of his identity, or dis- 
posed to commence acquaintance. But he 
was more successful with General Foy, the 
French historian of the Peninsular war, and 
the most impressive of the orators of the 
opposition in 1823. General Foy lived in 
the Rue Mont Blanc, and Dumas found him 
working at his Spanish military history. He 
wrote standing at one of those tables that 
may be raised or lowered at will. All 
around him, on chairs and sofas, was a 
heterogeneous mass of printer’s proofs, maps, 
books, and newspapers. The general him- 
self was a man of fifty, thin, small, with his 
hair growing gray, a brow like the hemi- 
sphere of a cannon-ball, an aquiline nose, 
and a bilious complexion. He carried his 
head erect, his language was brief, and his 
gesticulation imperious. 

“Ah!” said he,“are you the son of the 
General Dumas who was in the army of the 
Alps?” to which an affirmative answer was 
given, with the presentation of a letter of 
introduction. “ But before I can be of use 
to you,” said the general, “I must first know 
what you are good for. Do you know any 
thing of mathematics P—algebra ?—geome- 
try ?—natural philosophy ?—Latin ?—Greek ? 
—or book-keeping?” To each of these in- 
terrogatories, enounced slowly by the genera, 
a negative answer was given—the face of the 
aspirant youth reddening into the deepest 
scarlet, and the perspiration dropping from 
his brow. At last the general asked for his 
address, with some commiseration; but 
scarcely had he written his name, when the 
general said: “ We are saved! You havea 
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beautiful hand-writing.” Dumas was not 
delighted in having a copying clerkship 
pointed out for his destination ; but General 
Foy continued, saying: “I dine to-day at the 
Palais Royal; I will speak of you to the 
Duke of Orleans, and see if it is not possible 
to get you into his office.” 

A petition was written out by the future 
dramatic poet. The leader of the opposition 
—dining with the future king of the French, 
in the palace built by Richelieu—spoke of 
the son of the republican general; and the 
end of it was the appointment of Alexandre 
Dumas to a place of L.48 a year, in the 
office of the Duke of Orleans: for his prop- 
erty was so vast as to require a formal ad- 
ministration, like a small government de- 
partment. Here the dramatist passed the 
first years of his residence in Paris, working 
during the day on the details of the forest 
cuttings of Villars-Cotterets, or the rents of 
the Palais Royal; and at night -visiting the 
theatres, reading translations of Schiller and 
Shakspeare, and casting about for the mate- 
rials of a drama of his own. 

We have no space for the many droll 
stories which he gives of this period of his 
life—one of the best of which is his account 
of a first visit to a theatre, when he paid for 
a place in the quewe, and being obstreperous 
upon having io pay at the bureau again, was 
‘arned out of the theatre. At this period, 
Dumas made the acquaintance of Fréderic 
Soulié, and he gives his opinion of this re- 
markable but unequal genius: he considers 
that Soulié had something obscure in his 
brain; his thoughts being like the world, 
lighted only on one side, the antipodes of the 
illuminated side being plunged in darkness; 
and that, notwithstanding the scenes of ex- 
traordinary power he has produced, he never 
knew how to begin or end a drama or a 
romance. Soulié began timidly, and exposed 
his action painfully, so that his fine scenes 
were arrived at after a disagreeable appren- 
ticeship of the reader’s or spectator’s pa- 
tience. He lived on a small pension which 
his father allowed him, in a modest apart- 
ment in the Rue de Provence, among the 
furniture of which was a piano, on which he 
used to play. Afterwards he became a man 
of business, engaged in a mechanical sawing 
establishment, and died some years ago, well 
off, his time divided between Apollo and 
Mercury. 
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The theatrical experiences of Dumas are 
the clearest portions of the memoirs. Talma 
was still on the stage, and its acknowledged 
monarch; Mademoiselle Mars was at the 
height of her reputation and power. We 
have all the quarrels of the old classical 
authors with the rising dramatists of the new 
school, who were declared to be not “sons. of 
France, but bastards of England and Ger- 
many.” As for Dumas’ collaborations and 
plagiarisms, we have his share in the former 
stiffly argued, and the latter freely confessed. 
Our deliberate opinion—after having seen 
represented or having read his best works, as 
well as learned the opinion entertained of 
him by his Parisian colleagues—is, that he is 
a man of most marvellous powers of inven- 
tion, of great fertility of resource, of great 
skill in the construction of dramas, and of 
great capacity for labor, in addition to natural 
gaiety of style and facility of production. 
He has not the high poetry of Lamartine or 
Hugo; but even if he had had no collabora- 
tion, he is still the man to have outstripped 
all others in abundance of effective dramas, 
His misfortune has been habits of prodigality, 
which have injured his personal fortunes and 
literary reputation. From the first he showed 
great powers of construction and animated 
dialogue—the one the body, the other the 
soul of the drama—but unfortunately this 
necéssity for the requisites of a profuse hos- 
pitality has compelled him, first of all, to 
involve himself in an extensive collaboration, 
and at last to lend his highly popular name 
to many works in which he had no hand 
whatever. He began with works of genius; 
he continued by the re-arrangement of the 
raw materials of others with masterly skill; 
and at last arrived at such habits of labor as 
to be able to work from ten to fourteen hours 
a day, year after year. If we add to these 
enormous labors the number of works to 
which he lent his name without contributing 
a thought, his princely revenue and prodigal 
luxury cease to be a marvel. 

Talma was the most important of his early 
theatrical acquaintances. This distinguished 
artist was born at Paris in 1766. His father 
was many years a celebrated dentist in Lon- 
don, who had among his patients the Prince 
of Wales, subsequently George IV.; and the 
début of the son was in 1787. From that 
time he retained undivided possession of the 
Paris stage. alma had the four great 
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qualities of an actor—person, expression of 
countenance, voice, and intellectual capacity. 
Without being what the French call un 
homme d’esprit of an acute and lively con- 
versation, he had great erudition in relation 
to his profession. When he was on the point 
of creating a part, he grudged no historical 
research that might throw light on the char- 
acter, the transaction, or the nature of the 
epoch. In short, like our own Garrick, he 
appears to have been superior to all his pre- 
decessors and successors. 

In high comedy, Mademoiselle Mars seems 
to have attained the same elevation. Dumas 
pronounces her to be an honest woman, 
severely exact in the fulfilment of all her agree- 
ments, and as punctual at rehearsals as a 
post-office clerk at his bureau. “I beg par- 
don,” said she on the single occasion of her 
having been absent for a quarter of an hour; 
“but I have just lost forty thousand francs. 
Vite commencons! ” 

After many discussions, Dumas got his 
play of Henri III. accepted at the Théatre 
Francais ; but his entrance into the temple 
of Thespis proved to be his exit from the 
service of the Duke of Orleans. M. de 
Broval, the director-general of the affairs of 
the Duke of Orleans, gave Dumas politely to 
understand that literature and bureaucracy 
were two enemies who could not live together, 
and that he must choose between them. 

“T understand,” said the poet, “ that if I 
pursue my vocation of man of letters, I am 
dismissed.” 

“Yes,” said the baron—whom the author, 
with a grudge, described as béing a baron 
with a large red nose, and one shoulder 
higher than another. 

“Then I decide for the career of letters,” 
rejoined the poet. 

“And how will you support your mother ?” 
said the baron. 

“Q, that is my affair,” added Dumas, And 
thus his indepéndent career commenced. 

But although no longer serving the Duke 
of Orleans in an economical capacity, he was 
by no means unwilling to have him for a 
literary patron, He therefore determined to 
ask him to be present at a representation of 
his piece. The future Louis Philippe was a 
handsome mau of fifty at that time, not so 
very fat as he subsequently became, with a 
lively, intelligent countenance, and affable 
manners, but which never went so far as to 
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allow people to forget his rank, except when 
he had to do with some very vain member of 
the bourgeoisie, and had a point to gain. 
His voice was agreeable in speaking, but he 
had a: habit in his familiar moments of hum- 
ming mass-music with a false intonation. 

“Ah, Monsieur Dumas,” said the Duke of 
Orleans, “ what good wind brings you here?” 

“ My desire that your royal highness should 
be present at the first representation of Henri 
Tl.” 

“That is impossible,” said the duke, “ for I 
have to-morrow twenty or thirty people to 
dine with me.” 

“ Ah, that is easily arranged,” said the in- 
defatigable Dumas. “I can delay the com- 
mencement of the play for an hour, by an 
arrangement with the manager, and, if your 
highness can advance your dinner for an 
hour, my object is gained.” 

The duke consented. The proposed ar- 
rangement was entered into by the manager 
of the theatre; and on the evening of the 
performance, Dumas was congratulated in a 
letter from the baron with the red nose and 
the hump shoulder. But after a day or two, 


the play was forbidden, under the pretext 


that it was a covert allusion to Charles X. 
and the Duke of Orleans. However, the 
prohibition was removed, and the Duke of 
Orleans, calling Dumas into his box, said : 

“You have nearly brought me into a 
scrape. The king sent for me yesterday 
saying I am told there is a young man in 
your bureaux who has represented me as 
Henri III., and you as the Duke of Guise.” 

“Your highness,” said Dumas, “ could an- 
swer that this young man was no longer in 
your bureaux.” 

“No,” said the Duke of Orleans; “I pre- 
ferred another answer, for I retain you in my 
service. ‘Sire,’ said I, ‘you are mistaken; 
for I do not beat my wife; the Duchess of 
Orleans is not unfaithful to me, and your 
majesty has not a more faithful subject than 
myself.’” He then added: “Come to the 
Palais Royal to-morrow morning; the Duchess 
of Orleans wishes to see you.” In short, 
Henri III. laid the foundation of Dumas’ 
literary fortunes by a signal success. 

Thus launched into the world of Paris 
society, Dumas became a diner-out of the 
first lustre, and various lion-hunters sought 
his acquaintance. One of these was the well- 
known ex-director, Count Barras, who, after 
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all the moving acciaents of the earlier part of 
his life, saved 200,000 francs a year out of 
the wreck of his political fortunes, and spent 
his old age in giving literary dinners. He 
was a man of old family; and before the 
great rise of prices in France, this sum 
enabled him to live in a luxurious manner. 
Dumas was presented to him by Dr. Cabarrus, 
son of the beautiful Thérése Cabarrus, sub- 
sequently known by the name of Madame 
Tallien, the belle of the Directorial phase of 
French society, who married the Prince de 
Chimay for her third husband. Barras re- 
ceived them in his villa at Chaillot sitting in 
his arm-chair, which in the last years of his 
life he never quitted. He was then seventy- 
four years of age (1829), and a fine-looking 
oldman. He wore a cap on his head, only his 
face and his hands giving signs of life; for from 
time to time he fell into a lethargy, as if he 
were dying. When the hour of dinner came, 
the folding-doors opened, and Barras was 
wheeled to his place at table. The dinner 
was sumptuous; but Barras’ only part in the 
entertainment was to dip his bread in a plate 


filled with juice of the cuttings of a leg of | 
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mutton. This was the extent of his share of 
the feast. 

The Princess de Chimay was of the party, 
but styled citizeness. Her husband had a 
familiar valet-de-chambre who stood behind 
him, and, as in old plays, took part in the 
conversation, and on one occasion tapped a 
general on the shoulder with the apostrophe: 
“Général, je vous arréte;” and then pro- 
ceeded, to the utter astonishment of the gen- 
eral, to correct his memory on some revolu- 
tiénary fact. When Sir Walter Scott was in 
Paris, Barras wished to see him, and com- 
missioned Dr. Cabarrus to invite him to 
dinner; but Scott shook his head, and. an- 
swered that in his forthcoming history of 
Napoleon he intended to take an unfavorable 
view of the character of Barras ; and that if 
he were to dine with him, and then to abuse 
him, people would say, when he went back to 
Scotland, “that he had thrown the dinner- 
plates at his head.” . 

Such as these, we think, present amusing 
glimpses of the life of a Parisian litterateur ; 
and so we take our leave of Dumas. 





How To InPART OpoR TO Fiowers.—Every 
day, man is extending his empire over external 
nature. Flowers, more especially, spring at 
his bidding in forms and colors so much richer 
and more beautiful than the original type, that 
he might almost boast them for his own. He 
has now gone a step further: he has acquired 
the art of imparting ordor to the most scent- 
less—thus constraining those beautiful things 
to delight the sense of smell as well as sight. 
A florist of Aricia, as we are informed by the 
Emporio Italiano, has made completely suc- 
cessful experiments of this kind in heaping 
over the roots of flowers an odoriferous com- 
post, and thus producing the required scent. 
By means, for instance, of a decoction of roses, 
he has given to the rhododendron the perfect 
odor of the rose. ‘* To insure success, how- 
ever, the seeds themselves of the plant to which 
it is desired to impart fragrance should be 
acted upon. Let them be immersed for two or 
three days in any essence that may be pre- 
ferred, and then thoroughly dry them in the 
shade, and shortly after sow them. This ope- 
ration is to give scent to those plants which 
have none whatever. But if it is required to 
substitute one scent for another natural to the 
plant, it is necessary to double or triple the 
quantity of the essence; and besides preparing 
the seed, it will be well to modify the nutritive 





substance. In order to retain the perfume, it 
will be necessary to repeat the moistening with 
the odorous substance several days during the 
spring-season, for two or three consecutive 


years. Fragrance may be given at the will of 
the horticulturist to any plant or tree, by bor- 
ing a hole from one side of the stem, to 
the other, or through the roots, and introduc- 
ing the odoriferous ingredients into the hole— 
Chambers’ Journal. 





Bioop Stock.—A stock raiser of Fayette 
county, Ky., lost eight colts one season, four of 
them thorough-breds, and four of them com- 
mon scrub stock. He amputated the legs of all 
of them, and boiled off the flesh, cleaning the 
bones thoroughly, to learn, by examination, 
what difference, in respect of bone, there was 
between pure-blooded and conimon ones. On 
taking the bones of the thorough-breds, and 
holding them up to the™light, he noticed that 
they were almost transparent, as much 80 as 
white corn. Hetried the same experiment with 
the bones of the inferior stock. They were 
opaque, and transmitted light no more than 
buffalo horn. He then tested the bones by 
weight, and found the thorough-bred by far 
the heavier, showing their superior substance 
and solidity. They were hard and dense as 
ivory. —Nashville Union, October 1. 
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From The Examiner. 
Channing. Sa Vie et ses Guvres, Paris, 
_ Didier, 1857. 

This is the second life of the eminent 
American writer and divine which has ap- 
peared in France. The preface, by M. 
Charles de Remusat, informs us that the 
volume before us comes from the pen of an 
Englishwoman “qui ne veut ni qu’on la 
nomme, ni qu’on la loue.” It is easier, how- 
ever, to refrain from naming the author, than 
to withhold the praise to which her work’ is 
most justly entitled, not merely as a singu- 
larly successful composition in a foreign 
tongue, but as a clever and extremely inter- 
esting piece of biography. The life of Chan- 
ning, by M. Laboulay was certainly very far 
from exhausting the subject. It was in truth 
more a character, or a criticism, than a bio- 
graphy, and required the animating supple- 
ment of incident and detail to complete the 
view of the philosopher and the moralist, 
with the portrait of the man. The writer of 
the present volume, while she acknowledges 
the truth of M. Laboulay’s remark, that the 
main interest of Channing’s life consists “ in 
the ideas which he propagated and de- 
fended,” justly observes, in her “ avant-pro- 
pos,” that 


“Channing was, nevertheless, neither a_phil- 
osopher speaking to the world from the bosom 
of a peaceful retirement, nor a pastor exclu- 
sively occupied with the feeding of his flock. 
His life, which, owing to the serenity of his 
fine intellect, produces such a calm impres- 
sion on those who study it, was mingled with 
all the events of the day; and his domestic 
existence, though one of the sweetest and 
happiest, was not without its share of the 


griefs and trials which are the ordinary lot of 


humanity.” 

“Those,” she modestly proceeds to say, 
“Who are already acquainted with the sub- 
ject of this memoir through the medium of 
his writings, and who desire to know how he 
practised the doctrines of which he was so 
persuasive an apostle, will read this sketch 
with indulgence.” 

It is for us to add, that they will read it 
rather with the liveliest interest, the materials 
being most attractive in themselves, and 
turned to the best account by skill in the 
narration, graceful writing, and an enthusi- 
asm in the subject, without which the most 
careful biographies are cold and lifeless, 

The design of making the distinguished 





American known in France, had, it seems 
occupied the author’s mind, and even her pen, 
from the period when M. Laboulay first drew 
the attention of his countrymen to Channing’s 
writings in the Journal des Debats. She had 
a strong feeling that those writings were cal- 
culated to be useful in France; and accord- 
ingly benevolently undertook to reproduce in 
the French language a series of the most 
remarkable passages, with the special object, 
on which she tells us her heart was set, “ de 
faire entendre aux ouvriers Francais cette 
voix qui avait su toucher si heureusement 
leurs fréres d’Angleterre et d’Amerique.” 

There is no work so difficult to quote with 
the view of giving any thing like a fair speci- 
men of its ability as a well-written biography. 
We are forced, therefore, to make our few 
citations almost at random, premising that 
the book is not of the number of those to be 
judged by extracts, or to be “read by 
deputy.” Here is what is said of Channing’s 
benevolent interest in the laboring classes, 
and the exertions for their welfare and eleva- 
tion, which made no small part of the busi- 
ness of his life. The author dwells on these 
points the more, as it is this side of his char- 
acter she proposes to present most distinctly 
to her French readers, among whom we sin- 
cerely hope she may find many of the same 
class, to which she is herself so sincere and 
so judicious a friend. 

“Of all classes of society,” she says, 
“The working class was that which most 
excited both his sympathies and his hopes. 
Others might write sublimer treatises, pro- 
nounce more eloquent sermons, or display a 
profounder knowledge of theology, but no 
man ever wrote or spoke to the working man 
as Channing did. That was in truth his 
great work. Take, for example, his discourse 
‘On Self-culture,’ addressed to the artisans of 
Boston. What a deep and salutary impres- 
sion those words, so simple and so beautiful, 
leave behind them. There is no vague phrase- 
ology, no idle flattery, no mysticism, no mere 
exercise of wit, or play of fancy. Channing 
gives the working man no counsel which he 
has not maturely pondered ; he excites not a 
single hope incapable of realization. He 
aims at divesting labor of every thing slavish 
and humiliating, to make it even a source of 
comfort and means of perfection. But while 
he honored toil, he not the less deplored its 
so unequal distribution in modern societies, 
His dream was the union of labor, even 
severe labor, with education, and the taste 
for intellectual things; and he hailed every 
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advance in science, or invention in the arts, as 
a step to the accomplishment of this ultimate 
object. His hope was that the march of 
scientific and economical discovery would 
tend to diminish, more and more, the hours 
necessarily devoted to manual labor, in order 
to leave the workman more freedom to culti- 
vate his understanding, and time to enjoy the 
life of the affections.” 

There is no socialism, it will be observed, 
in this; Channing’s objects were the reverse 
of socialism ; if he was in any sense a level- 
ler, his design was to level by exalting the 
valley, not by lowering the hill. He some- 
times avowed himself a leveller after this 
godlike fashion. “I am a leveller,” he would 
say, “but I would accomplish my design by 
elevating the condition of the lower ranks of 
society.” And he maintained, that all social 
institutions are defective when there is no 
tendency in them to raise the inferior to the 
level of the superior strata, by dint of moral 
and intellectual improvement. As to wealth, 
it entered very little into his speculations. 
His aim was not to make the poor rich, not 
indeed to increase their store at all, save as 
far as increase of wealth might come of in- 
crease of those better things on which his 
own heart was set, and to which he wished to 
direct the thoughts and desires of the public. 
Here again his ideas of regenerating society 
were as far from those of the Socialists as 
pole from pole. And there was yet another 
principle in which he was equally a dissenter 
from that sordid sect. No man taught the 
doctrine of self-dependence more earnestly; 
he drew the line broadly and clearly between 
the functions of government and the sphere 
of individual exertions. He left government 
enough to do, but he held that the chief in- 
terests of society, and their advancement, 
were infinitely more persongl concerns than 
affairs of state. 

Our readers will now perceive upon what 
just grounds the author came to the con- 
clusion that Channing’s philosophy was 
eminently calculated to be of use in France, 
where the false philosophy, to which his is an 
admirable antidote, has still so many apostles, 
and it is to be feared so many disciples. 

From the philanthropist we ass to ‘the 
divine; here we have in a few words a clear 
view of Channing’s theology, and of the rea- 
sonings and feelings out of which it sprang. 

“Examining the history and doctrines of 
the different Christian communities, Channing 
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observed that men of sublime worth had 
adorned them all in turn; that each had 
contributed its share to the progress of man- 
kind ; that Fénélon, Pascal, Milton, Newton, 
and others, whom he loved to name, had 
been the glory of different churches; that 
the more virtuous, in fact, a man became, the 
more he disengaged himself from each par- 
ticular communion, to become a member of 
the vast universal church of Christ. But 
while he recognized with joy the holy influ- 
ences exercised by Christianity in all its out- 
ward forms, he felt that none’ of them are 
exempt from the portion of error which is 
inseparable from every thing human. Infal- 
libility, in his view, could not possibly belong 
to any religious sect ; to which conviction he 
joined another, that God, in giving Christian- 
ity to men, had addressed it to his reason as 
much as to his heart; that its object is 
the growth and development of all the hu- 
man faculties, the intellectual as well as the 
moral; a development impracticable, except 
on the condition of every man possessing the 
fullest liberty both of faith and practice, ac- 
cording to the rogress of his heart and 
understanding. He regarded, therefore, as 
the grossest violation of the Divine laws the 
efforts of religious communities to impose 
upon men their several creeds and observ- 
ances as essential to salvation. He repro- 
bated especially in the Protestants that spirit- 
ual tyranny which they themselves condemned _ 
in the Church of Rome.” 


Personal details, however, are of all biog- 
raphies the portions that are read with most 
avidity. Here is a characteristic anecdote. 
It may help to explain the continued demand 
in France for works illustrative of Channing’s 
life and genius. It is only the repayment os 
the intense interest he never ceased to take 
in French liberty and progress, 


“We have already seen, in the first roi 
of this memoir, how deeply interested Chan- 
ning was in the affairs and fortunes of 
France. The revolution of 1830 gave his 
enthusiasm a fresh impulse. An incident 1s 
related, connected with that event, which 
shows the vivacity and youthfulness of his 
mind. When the news of the great days of 
July reached America, Channing was at 
Newport. The event which seemed to* open 
a new career of progress and liberty to 
France, filled him with joy; and he thought 
he could never return soon enough to Boston 
to share his emotion with his friends, and 
give full vent to his satisfaction from the 

ulpit. The part taken by the General La 
Fayette in the revolution appeared to him 
especially of the best augury. But what 
was his vexation when he perceived that the 
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people of Boston, absorbed in trade and 
their material interests, felt no concern in 
what had taken place, and that, amongst the 
young especially, all generous ardor seemed 
extinct. So great was, his disappointment, 
that he said one day in a tone of some bit- 
terness, to a student who called on him,— 
‘ You, too, Sir,—are you like the rest of the 
young men here, so old and so wise as to 
ave no sympathy to bestow on the heroes of 
the Polytechnic School at Paris? ’—‘Too 
true,’ replied the stripling, ‘you are the only 
young man we have in Boston.’— Yes,’ cried 
Channing with all his energy; ‘yes, I am 
always young when freedom is in question.’” 

Doubtless, if there is such a thing as an 
art of preserving the youth and freshness of 
the mind, the habitual or frequent consorting 
with childhood must be one of his funda- 
mental rules. We are told that in Chan- 
ning’s daily saunterings in the parks and pub- 
lic gardens of Boston, his greatest pleasure 
was to stop and contemplate the children at 
their sports. “He loved both to witness 
and join in the pastimes of infancy.” And 
his parental example shows that youth had 
no wiser instructor. His eldest son left 
home for college, “ taking with him counsels 


of austere tenderness,” which will always de- 
serve to be cited as models of the simplest 
and noblest instructions. 

Among many other specimens of the daily 
beauty of Channing’s life, with which the au- | 


thor has adorned and enriched her pages, 
she relates with great truth and tenderness 
his affliction on the death of his mother, as 


well as his sorrows for the losses of several 
old and beloved friends ; among others Noah 
Worcester, “the apostle of peace,” and Mr. 
Follen, who met so miserable an end by the 
explosion of the steamer in which he was re- 
turning to New York. 

“We might well pardon Channing,” says 
his amiable and eloquent biographer, — 
“if in his letters and private papers he had 
sometimes allowed the accents of bitterness 
and despondency to escape him, at seein, 
himself bereaved, one by one, of the frien 
who had animated and sustained him in the 
high missions of his life; but such was his 
piety, that- both grief and joy, health and 
suffering, all served to nourish his faith in 
heaven and immortality. Years, as they 
multiplied on him, only rendered his life 
more beautiful and more precious; and steeped 
him as it were more deeply in affection.” 


As far as there is any use in recommending 
to English readers a book in a foreign lan- 
guage, we strongly recommend this, for its 
specific merits as a biography. We have 
here for the first time, in a small compass, a 
picture of a man who deservedly holds a 
high place among the philanthropists of the 
present century, and of whom America is 
justly proud, for the purity of his life, the 
expansiveness of his intellect, and the beauty 
and fervor of his writings. Our only appre- 
hension is, that we have very inadequately 


‘rendered back into our native tongue what 


the author has said with so much felicity and 





eloquence in a foreign one. 





PersEVERANCE.—Among the graduating class 
at the last commencement at Williams College, 
was one by the name of Condit, from New Jer- 
sey. The gentleman is a shoemaker, married, 
and has a family of four children. Six years 
ago, becoming sensible of the blessings of an 
education, he commenced learning the simple 
branches, such as are taught in our primary 
schools. One by one, he mastered graminar, 
arithmetic, geography, &c., with some occa- 
sional assistance from his fellow-workmen. At 
this ttme he determined to obtain a collegiate 
education. Without means, and with a large 
family depending on him for support, he com- 
menced and learned Latin and Greek, in the 


evenings after his day’s work was over, under | 


the direction of a friend, and after the lapse of 
a yearand a half, prepared himself, and en- 
tered the Sophomore class at Williams College. 


He brought his bench and his tools, and his 
books with him. The students supplied him 
with work; the faculty assisted him; and with 
the fund for indigent students, and some occa- 
sional assistance from other sources, he was 
enabled to go through the college course, and 
at the same time support his family. He gra- 
duated on his birth-day, aged thirty-two. He 
| stood high in his class, and received a part at 
, Commencement, but declined. At the farewell 
| meeting of the class, in consideration of his 
| perseverance, talents, and Christian character, 
| they presented him with an elegant set of silver 
spoons, tea and table, each handsomely en- 
' graved with an appropriate inscription. 

Mr. Condit will now enter the Theological 
Seminary at New York, and will, no doubt, 
make a faithful and popular minister.— Spring- 
| field Republican. 
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From the Saturday Review. 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 

AMONG the many phenomena of our age, 
few are more remarkable than the second 
blossoming of Jewish literary culture. With 
the relaxation of political restrictions and the 
gradual liberalizing of the public mind, a 
sort of Indian summer began for the most 
unfortunate of races. Long repressed im- 
pulses were yielded to; and, in more than 
one European country, great scholars have 
arisen to wipe off from their co-religionists 
the reproach of being capable of success only 
as usurers or tradesmen. The author of the 
volume which we put at the head of the Ger- 
man books of the month,* has his place in 
the foremost rank of Jewish scholars. His 
present work is a history of Judaism—by 
which he means the Jewish religion and 
spirit which first meets us in history aftey the 
Babylonish captivity, when the soul, as it 
were, of the nation was freed from its bondage 
to the body, that is to say the State. He 
begins with the eventful year B. c. 536, and 
the first volume goes down to the taking of 
Jerusalem by Titus. The foundation of the 
work is Dr. Jost’s own previous book on the 
same subject; but he has used freely the 
helps which contemporary scholars have af- 
forded him, and has not scrupled to make cor- 
rections wherever *he has seen himself in 
error. On turning to the chapters in which 
the rise of Christianity is described, we find 
great moderation and fairness of tone. Dr. 
Jost writes, of course, of that momentous 
event from his own point of view; but his 
expressions will offend no one. Even in the 
part now published there is much that will be 
new even to well-read Biblical students; but 
the volumes which are to come will travel 
into regions which so few have trod, that we 
sincerely hope we may ere long be able to 
welcome an English translation of a book 
which must be pronounced one of first-rate 
importance. 

A third edition of Naturstudien,t by Dr. 
Hermann Masius, has just appeared at Leip- 
zig. It is very handsomely got up, and care- 
fully, if not successfully, illustrated. Amongst 
the works of art which it contains, there is 

* Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten. 
Von Dr. J. M. Jost. Erste Abtheilung. Leipzig: 
Dérffing, London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 


{ Naturstudien. Von Dr. H. Masius. Dritte 


Auflage. Leipzig: Brandstetter. London: Wil- 
liame and Norgate. 1857. 
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one unlucky camel, which, we think, must be 
the identical animal which the celebrated 
German professor evoked out of his inner 
consciousness. The letterpress consists of a 
series of sketches, somewhat after the fashion 
of Humboldt’s incomparable Aspects of Na-: 
ture. We have, for instance, “The Heath,” 


‘« The Pinewood,” “The Trees of North Ger- 


many,” as also “The Cat,” “The Whale,” 
and many other animals. The notes, which 
are numerous, are full of curious learning and 
pleasant information, and the whole effect of 
the book is to make us wish to follow the 
advice which the author gives us in some 
opening lines : : 
** Komm mit, verlass das Marktgeschrei, 
Verlass den Qualm, der sich dir’s ballt 


Um’s Herz, und athme wieder frei, 
Komm mit mir in den griinen Wald.”’ 


That passion for the sea which succeeded a 
year or two ago to the Pteridomania then 
raging in England, has. now crossed the 
Channel, and has led to the composition of a 
very respectable work in German.{ The au- 
thor is a physician of Ostend, and glad are 
we to believe that the human intellect can put 
forth vigorous shoots in that wonderfully 
dreary city. Dr. Hartwig’s book is more am- 
bitious both in size and in range than most 
of its English brethren. It is divided into 
three great sections.—l. The Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Sea. If. The Inhabitants of 
the Sea. III. The History of Voyages of 
Discovery. For the purposes of a student of 
marine zoology, it is not much to be recom- 
mended; but it is full of information very 
pleasantly put together; and if we were 
starting for Riigen or- Heligoland, it would 
undoubtedly have a place in our portmanteau. 

The present year has witnessed the publi- 
cation of a large collection of Herder’s let- 
ters, which various causes long kept back 
from the light, although the great author's 
family wished to give them to the world soon 
after his death. They appear under the 
title, Aus Herder’s Nachlass,* and occupy 
three volumes. There are letters from and 
to Jacobi, Goethe, Schiller, the unhappy 
Lenz, the fantastic Lavater, the clear-thinking 
Moses Mendelssohn, and many other cele- 
brated men. One volume is occupied by the 

t Das Leben des Meeres. Von Dr. G. Hartwig. 
Zweite Auflage. Frankfort: Meidinger. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1857. 


* Aus Herder’s Nachlass. Frankfort: Meidin- 
ger. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
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correspondence of Herder with Caroline 
Hachsland, who eventually became his wife. 

A work on the Statistics of Dalmatiat is 
little suggestive of romance, and yet the life 
of its author is full of the strangest and sad- 
dest incident. Franz Petter was born in 
Lower Austria, in the year 1798. After many 
years of curiously chequered fortune, ard of 
a literary activity extending over all sorts of 
subjects, from botany to book-keeping, and 
from poetry to letters on calligraphy, he 
became Professor of the German language 
and literature in the Imperial Gymnasium at 
Spalato. While there, he devoted his leisure 
time to collecting plants, and journeyed dur- 
ing his vacations over the whole of Dalmatia. 
Disagreeable circumstances in his private life 
rendered him extremely anxious to remove 
to some other part of the Austrian domin- 
ions ; and he was looking forward to the end 
of his period of service, when his wife was 
knocked down and killed by a runaway horse, 
and he himself met with an accident on board 
ship, which ultimately proved fatal. His 
active mind, constantly employed in amassing 
knowledge, accumulated during a course of 
years vast information upon Dalmatia; and 
the book before us is likely for some time to 
be the leading work upon its subject. It is 
divided into—1. The Geography of Dalma- 
tia, including notices of its Natural History. 
2. Ethnography. 3. Governmental arrange- 
ments. 4. Topography. To this is added a 
chapter on travelling in Dalmatia, which it 
would appear is by no means an easy matter. 
We advise no one who proposes to leave the 
coast line of the Adriatic, to go into Dalmatia 
unprovided with this most useful and by no 
means cumbrous book. 

Erde und Ewigkeit,t is the production of 
a writer who, although he is devoted to natu- 
ral science, has yet “a lithe side” to poetry 
and metaphysics. He is an opponent of 
those philosophers who love to imagine, in 
the geological history of the world, frequent 
periods of convulsion and catastrophe. His 
dreams are all of slow change and gradual 
progression—life creeping to death, and death 
rising slowly into new existence. Those who 
are not converted to his views will learn 

+ Dalmatien in seinen verschiedenen Beziehungen. 
Von F. Petter. Gotha: Justus Perthes. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1857, 

¢ Erde and kwigkeit. Von G. H. O. Volger. 


Frankfort: Meidinger. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1857. 


‘from his pages some” facts which may repay 


the trouble of perusal. 

The correspondence of Gen‘z and Adam 
Miiller,§ during more than a quarter of a 
century, has just been edited by some one 
who conceals his name, but professes to have 
been intimately acquainted with both these 
remarkable men. The volume :s very curi- » 
ous. The two friends, closely united in polit- 
ical sentiment, were very unlike in the char- 
acter of their minds, and in many of their 
opinions. Gentz was a practical statesman 
and: drawer of protocols, cold, hard, and scep- 
tical. Miiller was a mystical philosopher, 
who, born amidst the Illuminism of Berlin, 
became a Roman Catholic at six-and-twenty, 
and was ever seeking for new points of con- 
nection between theology and politics. The 
first letter of the series is dated 1800, and is 
from the pen of Gentz. It informs his cor- 
respondent of the death of Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, and the progress of affairs in Egypt. 
The last letter was being read aloud to Adam 
Miiller, when he fell down, and died of apo- 
plexy. This circumstance is so strange, when 
looked at in connection with the subject of 
the communication, that we quote the letter 
entire : 

“17th Jan, 1829. 

“Schlegel’s death has certainly affected 
me; but a blow of quite e different character 
has just followedit. The Princess Metternich 
has expired of a puerperal fever, which at- 
tacked her head. This is an event of which 
it is impossible to foresee the consequences. 

“T find myself in a sort of stagnation of 
thought, and it seems as if my sight could not 
extend across the snow-field which I see be- 
fore my window.” 

“ GENTZ.” 

Aus und iiber Italien,| a work of which 
the first volume only is before us, consists of 
a series of letters addressed to a Freundin— 
one of those comfortable creatures who have 
called forth so much that is agreeable in Ger- 
man writing. It belongs to the Touristen- 
litteratur, and is a pleasant specimen of its 
very pleasant class. Our English scribbling 
‘tourist is generally a very odious person. 
His information is slender, his imagination 
dull, and his style without merit. The Ger- 

§ Briefwechsel zwischen F. Gentz und A. H. 
Miller. Stuttgardt: Cotta. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1857. 


|| Aus wnd tiber Italien. Briefe an eine Freun- 
din, von R. Schliiter. Erster Band. Hannover: 





Riimpler. London: F.Thimm. 1857 
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man who adds another book to the hundreds 
which exist about the beaten routes of Eu- 
rope, has generally some excuse for doing so. 
Either he sees things with the eye of a poet 
—or he has a minute knowledge of art—or 
he remains Jong in the districts which he 
describes, and goes into out-of-the-way cor- 
ners, whence he brings back new and curious 
matter. The unblushing dullard who pub- 
lishes a Simpleton’s Sojourn in Salzbury, 
or some such alliterative treasure, to pay the 
expenses of his tour, is at present one of our 
exclusively national institutions. M.Schliiter, 
the author of the book which lies on our 
table, starts from Coblentz, but thirty pages 
suffice for the description of his journey to 
Venice: and the whole of the rest of this 
volume, which we have found extremely in- 
teresting wherever we have dipped into it, is 
taken up by an account of his residence in 
that city. A pleasanter inanimate companion 
for the gondola we have never ‘chanced to 
meet with. 

A Berlin publisher is now bringing out a 
new edition of the voluminous works of Albert 
Bitzius,* the Swiss, better known by his nom 
de plume, Jeremias Gotthelf. This author 
who has frequéntly been compared to Auer- 
bach, but whose Cladius-like tone and less 
ambitious drawing make a wide distinction 

* Albert Bitzius, sein Leben und seine Schriften. 


Von Dr. C. Manuel Berlin: Springer. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
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between him and that writer, was born at 
Murten, in Switzerland, in 1797. He was 
educated partly in his native country, and 
partly at Gottingen—then became a clergy- 
man, and settled in the quiet Emmenthal of 
Berne, a district whose soft and English 
beauty contrasts strongly with the grandeur 
of the Oberland. Here he passed his tran- 
quil life, engaged in active benevolence and 
in the composition of his works. Amongst 
these may be mentioned Kathi die Gross- 
mutter, Leiden und Freuden eines Schul- 
meisters, Die Armennoth, and Zeitgeist und 
Bernergeist. He died, after a short. illness, 
in 1854. The volume which we now notice 
contains his life, and is intended to be given 
gratis to all purchasers of his collected works, 
along with a glossary of the numerous pro- 
vincial words which occur in them. It is 
written by a Dr. Manuel, who shares the con- 
servative tendencies of the subject of his 
biographic zeal, and is in all respects his 
warm admirer. His criticisms on the writings 
of Bitzius are very full, and occupy, indeed, 
far the largest part of the work. A picture 
of Bitzius ornaments the volume. It is a 
large, healthy, round face, with abundant 
humor about the eyes and mouth, a broad, 
well-developed forehead, and a general ap- 
pearance of strength, such as we can well 
believe was really possessed by one who had 
something in him of Voss and Franklin, as 
well as of Jean Paul Richter. 





CONCOMITANCE OF HIGH CIVILIZATION AND | 
BAD TeETH.—It is remarkable that this preva- 
lence of disease of the teeth occurs to such an 
extent only on the race of mankind to which we 
belong. In the other branches of the human | 
family, the disposition of the teeth to decay | 
does not exist, or, where present, does not pre- 
vail to such an extent. It would appear, in-| 
deed, as if a faulty structure of the teeth were 
an attribute of superior civilization, and that! 
the more savage man becomes, the more perfect | 
and impervious to decay are his teeth. In the| 
negro and similar races,caries of the teeth seldom | 
occurs. , There is little doubt that many of the | 
habits and customs which attend the advance 
of society in luxury and refinement are injuri- 
ous to the teeth. Still, these can be looked 
upon only as very uninfluential causes, and are 
quite insufficient to account for the evident pre- 


disposition of the teeth to decay, by which the 


civilized races are characterized. It would 
form much too abstruse a subject for these 
pages to inquire into the probable dependence 
which exists between the greater cerebral de- 
velopment which is the undeniable result o? 
civilization, and the deficiency in the bony 
structure of the teeth—which dependence we 
have little doubt will yet be recognized as form- 
ing the principle cause of the defective teeth of 
the more civilized races of mankind.—WVisbet’s 
Digestion and the Teeth. 





GALLON oF Breap.—Is this measure for 
bread common throughout England? It pre- 
vails in Wiltshire, but I do not remember to 
have heard it used elsewhere.—Notes and 
Queries. 
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SMITH THE POET. 


ALL readers of poetry must be deeply in- 
debted to the Athensban for its elaborate 
exposure of the plagiarisms of Mr. Alexan- 
der Smith. The noble perseverance with 
which every phrase of Mr. Smith’s has been 
overhauled, and the stores of collected and 
recollected learning, which have been adduced 
to demonstrate the bard’s want of originality, 
are unprecedented in the annals of the liter- 

j police. Mr. Smith is left without the 

. faintest rag of reputation, and for our own 

ps thanks to the Atheneum, we do not 

: believe that he is capable of uttering the. 

‘ humblest sentiment of ordinary life without 

' borrowing both thought and words from some 

| predecessor. 

| We are firmly convinced that if he had to 

' desire a domestic to unfasten one of his— 

’ Smith’s—boots, he would steal his expression 

- from Shakspeare, and say, “ Undo this but- 

| ton.” [K. Lear, Act V., Scene III}. It is 
almost supererogation to help a case so 

' clearly made out, but, as in the course of Mr. 

_ Punch’s own reading, he has chanced to light 

, upon a few passages which Mr. Smith has 
.appropriated, and which have escaped his 

. reviewer, Mr. Punch will complete the good 

- work by subjoining them. 

! The plagiarisms, in the following cases, are 
even more apparent than the majority of 
those exposed by the Athenxum, and have 
the additional feature of being the fruit of 
ago from books which it is rather proba- 

le Mr. Smith may have seen, and not from 
antiquated and forgotten rubbish, which in 
all likelihood he never came across, and which 
nobody but a bookworm, with a motive, is 
ever likely to come across twice. At the 
same time, Mr. Punch assures Mr. Smith that 
this exposure is made in all kindness of feel- 
ing, and in the earnest hope that by proving 
to a young poet that he is utterly without 
merit of any kind, he may be excited to cul- 
tivate his genius, prune his irregularities, 
and emulate the immortals. 


In Mr. Smith’s City Poems, he says, 

** And bees are busy in the yellow hive.”’ 
What says Dr. Watts ? 

** How doth the busy, busy, bee.’’ 
M-. Smith. 

** The age demands her hero.’ 
Lord Byron. 

*“‘T want a hero, an uncommon want.’’ 
Mr. Smith. 

** And these be my last words.”’ 
Sir Walter Scott. 

*© Were the last words of Marmion.”’ 
Mr. Smith. 

** A sigh and curse together.”’ 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Mr. Smith. 
** Night, and the moon above.’? 
Latin Dilectus. 
** Nox erat, lunaque fulgebat.’? 
Mr. Smith. 
** Earth gives her slow consent.’’ 
Old Hundredth Psalm. 
** With one consent let all the Earth.’’ 
Mr. Smith. 
‘*And islands in the lustrous Grecian 
seas.”” 
Lord Byron. 
‘The Isles of Greece, the Isles of 
Greece.’’ 
Mr. Smith. 
‘* Be hers long years of happiness and peace, 
The Sovereign of our heart.’’ 
National Anthem. 
** Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the Queen.’ 
Mr. Smith. 


‘* The breeze is prosperous, mark the swel- 
ling sail.” 
Mrs. Barney Williams. 
“The wind it is ready, and the sail it is 
set.”’ 
Mr. Smith. 
‘© Fach star that twinkling in the sky.’? 
Original Poems for Infant Minds. 
* Twinkle, twinkle, little star.’’ 
Mr. Smith. 
**T look not forward unto darker days,’’ 
Dr. Charles Mackay. 
‘* There’s a good time coming, boys.’? 
Mr. Smith. 
‘© Now, sound trumpets.”’ 
Alfred Tennyson. 
** Blow, bugles, blow, set the wild echoes 
flying.’’ 
Mr. Smith. 
** Cradled on yonder lofty pine.’ 
Nursery Song. 
** Hush-a-by baby on the tree-top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will 
rock.’’ 
Mr. Smith. 
** No character that servant-woman 
asked.’? 
Pope 


** Most women have no characters at all.’’ 


But enough. The same process by which 
the Atheneum has been enabled to accumu- 
late ages of Mr. Smith’s dishonesty would 
equally aid Mr. Punch, but the work thas now 
been done by the. Twin Crities—done, too, 
in kindred spwit, and the public, despite its 
weak admiration for Mr. Alexander Smith’s 
freshness, pathos, and vigor, may take the 
solemn assurance of the Atheneum and of 
Punch, that there is no single word in all Mr. 
Smith’s poetry that has not been previously 





** And draws his last sob by the side of his 
dam.’? 


used by somebody else.— Punch. 
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